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WORD-COMPOUNDING IN AMERICAN SPEECH* 


ELIZABETH CARR 
University of Hawaii 


THE NATURE OF COMPOUNDING 

N American who is an observer of 
A language will notice on the pages 
of his newspaper, from the loudspeaker 
of his radio, and in the windows of the 
shops on the streets that he is living in 
an age of great freedom in word-com- 
pounding. The headlines of the daily 
papers may read, No Let-Up in Coast- 
Strike. The radio may tell him that 
American know-how has produced a 
dozen fine super-products which he 
should go out and buy without delay. 
On the shelves of the grocery store he 
may see such merchandise as Cut-Rite 
Wax Paper, Glo-Coat Floor Wax, Easy- 
Off Cleaner, and Ginger-Cake Mix. 


If such an observer becomes interested 
to the point of wanting to study the 
subject of word-compounding, he will 
find that little has been written about it 
in the English language. Few modern 
scholars have taken it as a major subject 
for specialization. In ancient times, 
Sanskrit grammarians made a diligent 
study of the nature of this process. 
Panini is an example, although there 
had been a long development in the 
study of grammar in India before him. 
Among nineteenth century scholars, 


*Based upon Ph.D. dissertation, Louisiana 


State University, 1953, directed by Claude M. 


Wise. Revisions and additions were made in 
1958. ‘ 


Karl Brugmann, took a particular in- 
terest in compounding. He drew heav- 
ily upon the knowledge recorded by 
ancient Indian scholars in his work, A 
Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Ger- 
manic Languages. 


Several American scholars have turned 
their attention briefly to the subject. 
Albert Baugh comments upon the power 
of the English language to compound 
and upon the many new words which 
have sprung from that power.? H. L. 
Mencken, indefatigable observer of the 
English language in America, made oc- 
casional references to newly coined com- 
pounds. In the following paragraph he 
listed a number of examples: 


The old American faculty of making pic- 
turesque compounds shows no signs of abat- 
ing today. Many of them come in on the lati- 
tude of slang, e.g., road-louse, glad-hand, hop- 
head, rah-rah boy, coffin-nail (cigarette), hot- 
spot, bug-house, hang-out and pin-head, and 
never attain to polite usage, but others grad- 
ually make their way, eg., chair-warmer, 
canned music, sob-sister, bell-hop, come-back, 
white-wings and rabble-rouser, and yet others 
are taken into the language almost as soon as 
they appear, e.g., college widow (1887), sky- 
scraper and rubber neck (c. 1890), loan-shark 
(c. 1900), high brow and low-brow (c. 1905), 


1 Karl Brugmann, A Comparative Grammar 
of the Indo-Germanic Languages, trans., R. 
Seymour Conway and W. H. Rouse (New York, 
1891), Vol. II, pp. 21-93. 

2 Albert C. Baugh, A History of the English 
Language (New York, 1935), Pp. 217. 
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hot-dog (c. 1905), joy-ride (c. 1908), love-nest 
and jay-walker (c. 1920), and  brain-trust 
(1932). . . . Many of the most popular of Amer- 
ican compounds are terms of disparagement, 
e.g., bone-head, clock-watcher, hash-slinger, 
four-flusher, rough-neck. Most of these 
linger beneath the salt, but now and then one 
of them edges its way into more or less decorous 
usage.3 


Leonard Bloomfield pointed out that 
there had not been enough study and 
analysis (as of 1933) of this linguistic 
phenomenon: 

. Our knowledge about the compound- 
ing of words (as in blackbird and footsore) in 
the several Germanic languages is decidedly in- 
complete; therefore we cannot go very far with 
a comparative study of this matter, which 
would tell us how words were compounded in 
Primitive Germanic and how these habits were 
changed in the subsequent history of each Ger- 
manic language. 


In line with Bloomfield’s observation 
is the fact that writers dealing with com- 
pounding have had difficulty even in 
defining it. One of the simplest of def- 
initions is given by Bloch and Trager 
when they call a compound “a word 
made up wholly of smaller words.”* By 
establishing the concept of bound forms 
and free forms, they show that a com- 
pound word may be of the pattern of 
boat-house (in which the component 
words contain no affixes), or of player- 
piano (in which one or both of the 
components may contain an affix). They 
have little to say of the semantic nature 
of compound words. Brugmann, how- 
ever, establishes the point that in these 
words, when the compounding is com- 
plete, the whole is in some way “‘iso- 
lated” from the parts of which it is 
composed, by the weakening of the 
vowel in one element as in postman 


3H. L. Mencken, The American Language 
(New York, 1937), pp. 186-187. 

4 Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York, 
1933), P- 17. 

5 Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager, Out- 
line of Linguistic Analysis (Baltimore, Md. 
1942), Pp. 54- 


[post man], or by the fact that the 
meaning of the whole has become more 
limited than the meaning of its parts 
spoken as a phrase (cf. the blackbird 
and the black bird). Quite recently 
Hans Marchand has made a _ helpful 
study of the question “What is the 
criterion of a compound?’? As a_ be- 
ginning definition it will be here as- 
sumed that a compound is a word com- 
posed wholly of smaller words which 
takes on a character of its own partly 
because of the specialized meaning it 
has come to have. 

The very simplicity of juxtaposing 
two or more words to obtain a resultant 
form with a new meaning, or with a 
specialized meaning, has made com- 
pounding one of the easiest and most 
popular of all methods of creating new 
words. Margaret M. Bryant places it at 
the top of the list of all methods of 
word-formation in English. Edward 
Sapir, however, believes that compound- 
ing is inferior to affixation in productiv- 
ity. Sapir has been able to give the stu- 
dent a glimpse of the compounding 
habits of exotic languages. What he has 
to say is of more than usual interest: 

It is curious to observe how greatly lan- 
guages differ in their ability to make use of 
the process of composition. One would have 
thought on general principles that so simple 
a device as the one which gives us our type- 
writer and blackbird and hosts of other words 
would be an all but universal grammatical 
process. Such is not the case. There are a 
great many languages, like Eskimo and Nootka 
and, aside from paltry exceptions, the Semitic 
languages, that cannot compound radical ele- 
ments. . . . There is a bewildering variety of 
types of composition. These types vary accord- 
ing to function, the nature of the compounded 
elements, and order. In a great many lan- 
guages composition is confined to what we may 


6 Brugmann, Vol. II, p. 4 

7 Hans Marchand, “Notes on Nominal Com- 
pounds in Present-Day English,” Word 11 
(1955), 218-227. 

8 Margaret M. Bryant, Modern English and 
Its Heritage (New York, 1948), p. 296. 
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call the delimiting function, that is, of the two 
or more compounded elements one is given a 
more precisely qualified significance by the 
others. . . . Some languages . . . employ the 
method of composition for much heavicr work 
than this. In Iroquois, for instance, the com- 
position of a noun, in its radical form, with 
a following verb is a typical method of ex- 
pressing case relations, particularly of the 
subject or object. /-meat-eat is the regular 
Iroquois method of expressing the sentence 
“I am eating meat.” . . . Some languages allow 
the composition of all, or nearly all, types of 
elements.9 


Sapir’s observation is, in effect. that com- 
pounding in English results in a word 
of a single part of speech which does 
not “share in the predication” of the 
sentence, while in some languages the 
entire predication may be lumped intoa 
compound of the pattern, for instance, 
of pronoun-object-verb (e.g., the Iro- 
quois J-meat-eat). 

The patterns of word-composition 
and the limitations to compounding in 
the English language are not new but 
ancient. An observer of current Amer- 
ican English must not expect to find 
novel patterns of compounding in pop- 
ular speech, since language habits as to 
morphology are conservative. Bloomfield 
comments upon the regularity of meth- 
ods of compounding.?® An observer may 
expect to find, however, the new pop- 
ularity of an old form, resulting in a 
greatly accelerated frequency in its use. 


Because one of the tests for distin- 
guishing a compound word from a 
phrase (or a term") relies upon stress 
as a criterion, a method for marking 
syllable-stress is important in a study of 
this nature. The method used in con- 
nection with the International Phonetic 


9 Edward Sapir, Language (New York, 1921). 


pp. 68-69. 
10 Bloomfield, p. 416. 


11 Eric Partridge distinguishes between com- 
pound and term in his foreword to Mary Reif- 
er’s Dictionary of New Words (New York, 1955), 


p- Vil. 
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Alphabet’? is difficult to employ because 
of the fact that the mark for secondary 
stress (a mark below the line and be- 
fore the syllable), interferes with the 
writing of a compound “solid” (i.e., as 
one word). The method used by Bloch 
and Trager necessitates the distinguish- 
ing of four degrees of stress.1* The sys- 
tem employed in this paper is a simpli- 
fication, using three degrees of stress, 
indicated by marks which can be made 
above the syllable involved. It is indi- 
cated as follows: (1) primary stress 
(mark /), example, yés; (2) secondary 


stress marked ‘ ), example, blackbird; 
(3) unstressed syllables (no mark), ex- 
ample, the second syllable of cupboard. 
Various criteria can be found which 
are useful in distinguishing between a 
compound word and a phrase or term, 
but none is entirely reliable. Yet a list 
of tests or criteria for determining the 
stage at which a word is fully com- 
pounded is valuable because it serves to 
focus attention upon the characteristics 
of the compound. Six criteria, gathered 
from various sources,’* are given below: 
1. A fully compounded word often has 
high stress on the first member, 
stemming from the tendency of the 
English language to move the stress 
forward to the first syllable of a word 
(e.g., balcony, which was once 
balcony). In such cases, the second 
member of the compound has sec- 
ondary stress or weak stress (e.g., 
white cap, postman). Sometimes the 
order is reversed, particularly in 
compound verbs, so that the high 
stress appears on the second member; 
e.g., outrun. A unifying high stress is 


12 Bloomfield, pp. 91-92. 

13 Bloch and Trager, p. 48. 

14 The chief sources are Bloch and Trager, 
p. 66; Bloomfield, pp. 227-233; Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition, p. 
548. The writer has restated and amplified 
the material. 





characteristic of the compound noun. 
In the compound adjective used in 
the attributive position before a 
following noun, level medial stress 
seems to be characteristic; 
hard-boiled égg. 


eg., a 


2. A compound sometimes has phonetic 
modification in one of its members. 
This modification is usual in the sec- 


ond member, as in géntleman 


ia tl man], cupboard kab ad]. 
In British English this modification 
may amount to a reduction of syl- 
lables, for example in the word 
raspberry, pronounced in England 


} / 
[raz brr] but in America [| rz be rr]. 

3. A compound often has close junc- 
ture between the two members, but 
this is not always the case. Tryout 
has close juncture; night-rate has in- 
ternal open juncture (in contrast to 
the close juncture of nitrate).?® 


4. A compound, in the instances in 
which it takes an inflection, does so 
as a single word would take it, that 
is, on the end of the last member of 
the combination, even though log- 
ically the inflection may belong to 
another word. Two examples are the 
Queen of England’s crown; every- 
one else’s books. 

5. A compound is_ indivisible. It 
may be tested for its indivisibility by 
an attempt to insert a descriptive 
word between two of its members. 
For example, one cannot insert the 
adjective bright-eyed between the 
members of the compound blackbird 
to result in “the black, bright-eyed 

bird,” without destroying the spe- 
cific meaning of the compound. Sim- 
ilarly one cannot say “the lily of the 
deep valley” without departing from 


15 Bloomfield, 


ger, p. 47. 


pp. 186-189; Bloch and Tra- 
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the specific meaning of lily-of-the- 
valley as one (and only one) kind 
of flower. The adjective must precede 
the entire compound; eg., “the 
bright-eyed blackbird.” 

6. A compound often has a more spe- 
cialized meaning than does the par- 
allel phrase or term. This fact is il- 
lustrated by the difference in mean- 
ing observable between the follow- 
ing matched pairs of expressions: a 
black board vs. a blackboard; a brick 
yard vs. a brickyard; a silver fish vs. 
a silverfish. 


The six criteria listed above apply 
chiefly to the spoken language. At an 
earlier date in the history of English, a 
sign of the compound word was that it 
was “written solid” or hyphened. Today 
the question of when to use the hyphen, 
when to “write solid,” and when to 
write an expression as two separate 
words is considerably confused in the 
written language. The issue is largely 
stylistic rather than orthographic, stem- 
ming partly from the fact that hyphens 
are avoided in modern journalistic writ- 
ing.?® 

Edward Sapir, in his major work, Lan- 
guage, gives an admirable treatment of 
language-change in a chapter which he 
calls “Drift.” In this treatment the mul- 
tiple kinds of language-change are uni- 
fied under the concept of a continuous 
tide-like movement following certain 
clearly perceptible patterns. The great 
consonant shifts of the Indo-European 
languages are examples of this drift.17 


The life-history of compound words 
shows this kind of drift. It is possible 
to chart and describe six stages in the 


16 Webster’s New International Dictionary 
contains a treatment of the difficult subject of 
usage in regard to the hyphen, pp. 548-549. 
See also Alice M. Ball’s The Compounding and 
Hyphenation of English Words (New York, 
1951). 

17 Sapir, pp. 157-182. 
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drifting of a compound word. This is 
not to say that there may not be inter- 
mediate stages, or that some compounds 
may not be caught in eddies and fail to 
follow the principal drift. However, the 
hypothetical journey may be outlined 
roughly as follows: 


1. Random combinations of words such as any 
speaker might make up; for example, “I'm 
bear-hungry,” as a compressed version of 
“I’m hungry as a bear!” This (a) may 
never again be repeated or (b) may catch 
the fancy of another speaker, and so be 
repeated until it gets into print and so en- 
ters the written language. 


no 


. Well-recognized combinations of words 
which are used frequently and have taken 
on the “isolation” referred to by Brugmann, 
yet have not acquired the strong unifying 
stress on the first member which results 
from the habit of English to move the 
stress to the first syllable. Examples of 
words in this group are apple pie (first 
listing, Oxford English Dictionary, 1590); 
Ditch tréat (1887); ice créam (1767); évery- 
body élse (1715); First Avenue; Fox Lédne. 
Some observers believe this list of words to 
have level stress rather than primary and 
secondary as marked above. 


compounds which have 
the first member and _ sec- 
the second one. Such 
blie jay (1709); blackbird 


high stress on 
ondary stress on 
words are 


/ / 
(1486); icebdx (1846); lipstick (1880); sky- 
scraper (1883); First Stréet; Mdin Stréet. 


4. Compounds which have high stress on the 


first member and weak stress with phonetic 
change on the second one. Several exam- 
ples of these are postman, cupboard, lan- 
yard, Monday. 


5. Fossilized compounds in which the second- 


ary member has become so much abbre- 
viated and changed that it is no longer per- 
ceived as a separate word by the average 
speaker but must be explained to him on 
a historical basis. In this list are such 
words as daisy, from OE daeges ége (or 
éage), “day's garlic from OE gar- 
léac, “spear-leek” or “spear-plant” from the 
shape of the leaves; lord from hlaf weard 
(or ward), “loaf guardian”; lady from hlaf- 
dige, “loaf kneader”; stirrup from stigrap, 


eye”; 
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“sty rope” or “mounting rope.” (OE stigan; 
“to sty” was an old form of “to mount”).18 
6. Compounds which have taken a back-migra- 
tion, beginning to drift back again along the 
way they have come, usually by analogic 
reformation. For instance, forehead seems 
to be drifting backward from stage 4 to 


/ 
stage 3; ie., from [for ad] to [for hed]: 
Bloomfield believes that this is happening 
because of the similarity of forehead to 
words like forearm and foreword.19 


Several puzzling questions come to 
mind when one compares the words in 
stage 2 with the words in stage 3. For 
example, why does First Street in stage 
3 have the high stress on the first mem- 
ber, in a way so characteristic of the 
fully compounded word, while First 
Avenue in stage 2 has primary stress on 
the second member (or, as some will 
contend, level stress on both compound 
members)? Why, again, does apple tree 
(first recorded in 1100) have primary 
stress on the first member while apple 
pie (also centuries old, having been 
recorded first in 1590) has primary 
stress on the second, or level stress on 
both? This pair of expressions seems to 
be well matched in character and in 
antiquity. Why the difference in stress? 
In the compound ice cream, we seem to 
have a case in which the combination is 
in the process of moving from stage 2 
to stage 3 in the drift we have hypoth 
esized. In many parts of America it is 
still pronounced ice créam, especially by 
middle-aged and older people. In other 
places there is a strong new tendency to 
say icecréam. Very often in the same lo- 
cality there is a division in the pronun- 
ciation of this word according to age 
groups, the older people saying ice 
créam and the younger icecréam. 


18 Most of the examples given were taken 
from the pages of James B. Greenough and 
George Lyman Kittredge, Words and Their 
Ways in English Speech (New York, 1902), pp 
193-218. 

19 Bloomfield, p. 416. 
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As material for a systematic descrip- 
tive study, to be carried out over a long 
period of time, it seems probable that 
words such as those in stage 2 and stage 
3 might prove to be fruitful of discovery. 

Many compounds do not take this en- 
tire journey, but arrive at stage 3 by a 
short-cut. Frequently one popular com- 
pound is used as a pattern upon which 
a whole set or sequence of terms is 
formed. The compound air-borne dates 
back to 1641, yet during World War II 
it suddenly became popular anew—so 
much so that it served as a pattern for 
a sequence of terms such as carrier- 
borne, glider-borne, foot-borne, mule- 
borne, and many others. 

There are several methods of classify- 
ing compounds, some modern and some 
ancient. One method is to divide them 
into two groups called syntactic and 
asyntactic. The members of a syntactic 
compound stand in the order in which 
they might stand if they were used sep- 
arately in a sentence; for example, 
white-cap is syntactic because it has the 
regular adjective-before-noun order of 
English syntax. Princess Royal, however, 
is asyntactic because it reverses the nor- 
mal word-order of English. 

Another method of grouping com- 
pounds is to classify them under the 
headings endocentric and exocentric. An 
endocentric compound is one in which 
the compound as a whole has the same 
grammatical function as that of its head- 
member. An example is blackboard. 
Here the compound as a whole is a 
noun, as is also the more important of 
its two members, board. An exocentric 
compound is one in which the word as 
a whole has a different grammatical 
function from that of its head member. 
An example is blowout, a noun com- 
posed of verb plus adverb.*° 


20 Bloomfield, p. 194. 


The two modern methods of classifica- 
tion just given are based on the form of 
the compound. Ancient Sanskrit gram- 
marians had a system of classification 
based upon meaning which is of much 
interest. Briefly, it is as follows: 


1. Coordinating compounds, or copulative 

compounds, called in Sanskrit dvandva. 

In these “the two members stand side by 
side on the same level, nothing more being 
implied than the addition of two items; 
. . . The coordinating compounds have no- 
where been largely developed except in San- 
skrit, and there only in the post-Vedic pe- 
riod.’’21 

Examples in English are rare: city-state, 
actor-manager. 

2. Subordinating compounds, in which one 
member is defined more closely than the 
other; the one contains the principal idea, 
the other is merely an adjunct subordinate 
to it. These were called in Sanskrit tat- 
purusha22 “The subordinating compounds 
formed by far the larger group in the Indo- 
Germanic period, and so it has remained in 
nearly all the subsequent developements 
(sic) of the separate languages.”23 

The subordinating compounds are sub- 
divided into (a) dependent compounds, in 
which one element stands in possessive, ob- 
jective, instrumental, or a similar case re- 
lationship to the other (shoemaker, boat- 
house, lovelorn), (b) descriptive compounds 
in which one element qualifies or describes 
the other (houseboat, blackbird, carpetbag, 
afterthought).24 


A CLASSIFICATION OF ENGLISH COMPOUND 
Worps AND EXPRESSIONS 


In the following pages the writer has 
grouped a large number of English com- 
pound words according to the Sanskrit 
method described above. Bloomfield 
suggests that this method is applicable, 
at least as far as compound nouns are 
concerned.?> The application to com- 
pound adjectives is experimental. Sug- 
gestions and examples found in Web- 

21 Brugmann, Vol. II, pp. 88-go. 

22 Bloomfield, p. 235. 

23 Brugmann, p. 89. 

24 Webster’s International 


compound. 
25 Bloomfield, p. 235. 


Dictionary, 8.v. 
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ster’s New International Dictionary 
proved to be helpful in making this clas- 
sification. 


Compounds Resulting in Nouns 
I. Coordinating compounds (in which the 
nouns compounded are of equal value and 
weight, a type rare in English). 
A. noun plus noun—city-state, actor-man- 
ager, teacher-librarian, coat-dress, sweat- 
er-blouse. 


B. verb plus verb—look-see. 


II. Subordinating compounds (in which one 
noun is the more important member and 
the other less important)26 


A. Descriptive compounds (in which the 
first member describes the second) 

1. adjective plus noun—blackboard, 
redbird, roundhouse, longhorn, Grand 
Canyon, Long Island, New York. 

2. noun plus adjective—(showing the 
influence of French—rare in Eng- 
lish) Princess Royal, House Beauti- 
ful, Adjutant General, Operation 
Manhattan. 

3. adjective plus agent-noun — dry- 
cleaner, Dutch Cleanser. 

4. adjective plus present participle—dry 
cleaning, white washing. 

5. noun plus present participle—baby 
sitting, bee keeping, chicken raising. 


B. Dependent compounds (in which the 
first member stands in some case-re- 
lationship to the second, other than 
the descriptive adjective relationship 
of A) 

1. noun plus noun 


noun—looking-glass, rolling-pin, fry- 
ing-pan, sewing machine, curling 
iron, branding iron. 

g. goal-noun plus present participle— 
book-binding, housekeeping, cider- 
making, wood-carving. 

4. one-syllable verb plus short adverb 

a. (the verb standing first) blowout, 
hangover, smashup, breakdown, 
flare-up, workout, walkout, lean- 
to, getaway, cave-in, set-to. 

b. (the adverb standing first) off- 
glide, on-glide, outcome, income, 
upset, upsweep, outlay, intake. 

verb plus goal-noun—dreadnaught, 

know-nothing, turn-key, _ killjoy, 
crackpot, breakwater. 

6. adverb plus noun—afterthought, in- 

sight, overtime, overhead, by-play. 

agent-noun plus adverb 

a. (the noun standing first) runner- 
up, hanger-on, listener-in, passer- 
by. 

b. (the adverb standing first) on- 
looker, overseer, undertaker. 

8. a noun in the genitive case plus a 
noun—bull’s eye, Jew’s harp, cat’s 
cradle, Job’s coffin, lambsquarter, 
Kingstown. 

g. auxiliary verb plus a verb (rarely 
found)—a has-been, the will-call (de- 
partment). 


ot 


~I 


>. Combinations of three or more words 


(often a prepositional phrase)—lily-of- 
the-valley, love-in-a-mist, Jack-in-the- 
box, officer-in-charge, merry-go-round, 
hand-me-down, know-it-all. 
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bathroom, workshop, needlewom- I. Coordinating compounds , 

an, postman, garbageman, boat- adjective plus adjective—bitter-sweet (ber- 

house, playsuit ries), Franco-Prussian (War), blue-black 
b. (special combinations used in (feathers), sweet-sour (spareribs). : 

technical measurements) — light- noun plus noun—boy-girl (relationships). 

year, man-hour, ampere-minute, verb plus verb—a hit-run (driver). 

foot-ton, acre-foot. II. Subordinating compounds 


c. a capital letter plus a noun—A- 


A. iptiv - 
bomb, D-day, I-beam, T-square, Descriptive compounds (the first mem 


beget . os : ber describing or limiting the second). 
G-string, X-ray, U-boat, G-man, PR al , 
V-bomb 1. adjective plus adjective—light-yel- 


low (material), wide-open (eyes), 
d. goal-noun plus agent-noun — dark-green (lacquer) 
lawn-mower, meat-grinder, dish- s 4 


washer, tax-collector, lamplighter. a. sdver® plus participle—well-known 
2. present participle for gerund) plus (man), nicely-turned (seams). 
3. participle plus adverb—broken-down 
26 Bloomfield, p. 195. (The more important (wagon), burnt-out (globe), warmed- 


membe~ is called the head-member.) over (soup), beaten-up (fighter). 
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4. adjective plus participle—full-bodied 
(coffee), double-breasted (suit), stout- 
hearted (lads), good-looking (girl). 

5. adjective plus noun—New Testament 
(Period), Old Norse (words), Old 
English (forms). 

6. compound numerals used as _ limit- 
ing adjectives—three-quarter (time), 
a two-thirds (majority). 


B. Dependent compounds (the first word 


standing in some syntactical relation to 

the second other than as a descriptive or 

limiting word). 

1. noun plus present or past participle 
—terror-crazed (dog), sun-baked 
(brick), sugar-coated (pills), stem- 
winding (watch),  night-blooming 
(cereus). 

2. goal-noun plus present participle— 
life-giving (oxygen), back-breaking 
(toil), labor-saving (device). 

3. adverb plus past or present partici- 
ple—in-grown (toenail), out-grown 
(clothes), overstuffed (furniture), 
underfed (children), out-going (mail), 
in-coming (express). 

4. preposition plus preposition—round- 
about (way). 

5. verb plus object—tell-tale (expres- 
sion), hang-dog (look), break-neck 
(speed). 

6. noun plus adjective—land-poor (fam- 
ilies), air-tight (compartment), purse- 
proud (people). 

7. noun plus adverb—head-on  (col- 
lision), money-back (guarantee). 

8. adverb plus _ preposition — near-by 
(houses), close-in (district), clo::-by 
(store), far-away (look). 

g. auxiliary verb plus verb—would-be 
(actress), will-call (department). 


C. Combinations of three or more words 


1. multiple proper names—Anglo-Sax- 
on—Norman-French (customs), Chi- 
cago-New York (train). 

2. noun plus prepositional phrase— 
hand-to-mouth (existence), face-to- 
face (interview), hole-in-one (game) 
ace-in-the-hole (confidence). 

3. adverb plus prepositional phrase— 
down-at-the-mouth (feeling), down- 
at-the-heel (look), never-to-be-forgot- 
ten (occasion). 

4. noun plus conjunction plus noun— 
pepper-and-salt (suit), bread-and- 
butter (letter), neck-and-neck (race). 


A. 


B. 


C, 


C 


st 


5. verb plus conjunction plus verb— 
hit-and-run (driver), cash-and-carry 
(store), (actually “pay cash and car- 
ry”). 

6. verb plus prepositional phrase—a 
fly-by-night (organization). 


Compounds Resulting in Verbs 

. preposition plus verb—to withstand, to 
withdraw. 

. adverb plus verb—to overlap, to over- 
awe, to overtake, to underestimate, to 
outrun, to counterbalance, to under- 
stand, to forecast, to by-pass. 

. adjective plus verb—to double-track, to 
double-cross, to cold-chisel, to  cold- 
hammer, to dry-clean. 

. goal-noun plus verb—to housekeep, to 
side-swipe. 


. noun plus verb (the noun in some syn- 


tactical relationship to the verb other 


than as object) to baby-sit, to daydream, 
to cakewalk, to hitchhike (“to hike by 
hitches”). 


Compounds Resulting in Adverbs 

. noun plus preposition or adverb— (to 
hit) head-on, (to fall) feet-first, (to fall) 
head-first. 

. adjective plus adverb—(to live) nearby, 
(to build) close in. 

. adverb plus adverb—a well-nigh (hope- 
less case), herewith, therewith. 

. noun plus noun—(to grow) Topsy- 
fashion. 

. combinations of three or more words— 
(to land) right-side-up, (to arrive) up- 
side down. 


Compounds Resulting in Pronouns 
adjective plus noun—anybody, some- 
body, everybody. 

adjective plus adjective—anyone, every- 
one. 


combinations of three or more words— 
anyone else, everybody else. 


ompounds Resulting in Conjunctions 


however, moreover, never-the-less, notwith- 


anding 


Compounds Resulting in Prepositions 


into, outside, inside, without, within, notwith- 


standing 


Compounds Resulting in Interjections 


Goodbye! (from God be with you!), Oh-Oh! 
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LIMITATIONS UPON COMPOUNDING 
IN ENGLISH 


The lists given above show many of 
the possible combinations of words 
which may form compounds in English. 
Even though these lists are incomplete, 
they serve to show clearly that the pos- 
sibilities for compounding in the Eng- 
lish language are very great. However, 
the possibilities are not limitless. No 
one has attempted to make a list of the 
limitations upon compounding in Eng- 
lish, as far as the writer knows. Such a 
list should be of value. The following 
paragraphs are presented as the begin- 
ning of such a study. 


i. Sapir points out that a full predication can- 
not be included within a compound word 
in English; eg., the Iroquois expression 
I-meat-eat (pronoun plus goal-noun plus 
verb) is formed upon a pattern not used 
in English. It is interesting to notice, how- 
ever, that the expression “the Great I-Am” 
makes use of a predication within the com- 
pound. 


2. Bloomfield and Bryant agree that the com- 
pound which functions as a verb is rela- 
tively rare in English. However, the noun 
plus verb pattern (eg., to housekeep, to 
babysit), is increasing rapidly in current 
American English, according to Robert Hall, 
Jr., who has recently recorded a large num- 
ber of compound words of this kind.27 

3. Auxiliary verbs are used only rarely as com- 
pound members; e.g., will-call, has-been. 


4. Personal pronouns do not often enter into 
the composition of compounds in English. 
As an exception to this rule, the combina- 
tion me-too-ism may be presented. This is 
a word coined in the language of Amierican 
politics. It seems to be a compound fur- 
nished with a suffix. Hand-me-down is a 
word of older coinage which also shows the 
inclusion of a pronoun in its composition. 


5- Articles seem, as a rule, to be excluded from 
the parts of speech which can be com- 
pounded. Nevertheless is exceptional. In 


27 Robert A. Hall, Jr.. “How We Noun-In- 
corporate in English,” American Speech XXXI 
(1956), 83-88. An additional list of recently col- 
lected noun-incorporated verbs appeared in 
the same issue of American Speech, pp. 284- 
286. 


long compounds we sometimes find a or the 
included, as in jack-in-the-box, and love-in- 
a-mist. In French, however, it is quite regu- 
lar to compound an article with a noun, as 
in the formation of surnames: e.g., Leblanc, 
Lefleur. The German proper names Amberg 
(“at the mountain”), Zumbusch (‘to the 
thicket”), and Amthor (“at the gate’), also 
show the compounding of the article. 


6. Conjunctions figure only rarely as com- 
pound members; e.g., a rain-or-shine (um- 
brella), a bread-and-butter (letter), a cash- 
and-carry (market). 


HYPOTHESIS AS TO THE STRESS 
OF COMPOUNDS 


An interesting subject for conjecture 
is the difference in stress to be noticed 
in the pairs of expressions apple tree 
and apple pie, and again in First Street 
and First Lane. Although apple tree 
and First Street are neither hyphened 
nor “written solid,” they both show 
the placement of the strong stress on 
the first member, which is usually given 
as a characteristic of the fully com- 
pounded word. Apple pie and First 
Lane, although just as specialized in 
meaning as apple tree and First Street, 
do not show this strong stress on the 
first member. 


It will be noticed that these words 
fall under the descriptive compound 
type of combination, listed in Part II. 
The second member of each is the “head 
member,” while the first one is the des- 
criptive member. Now it is characteristic 
of the pattern of stress in the English 
language to have heavy stress on the 
idea-carrying word. English phrasal stress 
is placed according to meaning, with the 
result that nouns more regularly carry 
stress than do other parts of speech. On 
the other hand, the shifting of the syl- 
lable stress to the first of the word in 
English is a mechanical thing (e.g., 
bal co ny, which was once bal cé ny and 
dispatch of Army usage, which is still, in 
standard usage, dis pdtch). It seems very 
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possible, then, that the head-member of 
such combinations as apple pie, and 
First Lane may cling to the stress more 
tenaciously (since these are syntactic 
compounds, following the normal word- 
order of English), than do the head 
members of compounds such as out- 
come, in which the order is asyntactic. 
In other words, there may be a conflict 
between two normal tendencies of the 
English language in combinations such 
as apple pie and First Lane, the tend- 
ency to stress the noun as head:mem- 
ber, and the tendency to move the stress 
mechanically to the first member of a 
compounded word. Probably only antiq- 
uity can resolve such a conflict. Apple 
tree and First Street are no doubt older 
words than are the other two expres- 
sions. The change coming about in 
ice créam in the direction of icecréam 
seems to be another indication of the 
same thing. 

The point to be noticed particularly 
is that if specialization of meaning is 
taken as a criterion, then apple pie is 
just as completely a compound as is 
apple tree. It is the opinion of the writer 
that many words of the descriptive com- 
pound type (syntactic compounds) may 
carry the stronger stress on the second 
element for an indefinite time, possibly 
always. Expressions such as Dutch treat 
and poison ivy are cases in point. 


INVENTION, PROLIFERATION, AND VOGUE 
IN COMPOUNDING 

The invention of a new word which 
subsequently becomes popular is not a 
frequent occurrence. Some linguists be- 
lieve it to be an extremely rare occur- 
rence. The invention of a new com- 
pound is much more frequent than the 
invention of a single word. If a new 
combination of words is successful in 
catching the fancy of the people, or if 


it gets wide currency by means of the 
radio, it often becomes the prototype 
for a great number of copies. A cluster 
of compounds was introduced by the 
term corn belt which appeared in 1882. 
This combination was followed . by 
wheat belt, cotton belt, storm belt, and 
mosquito belt.28 Mencken added the 
term Bible belt in 1925.*° A more recent 
accretion is blizzard belt, coined in 1949. 

Starting presumably from the slang ex- 
pression slap-happy, a mushroom growth 
of similar compounds appeared in the 
period during and after World War II.*° 
Some of these terms are battle-happy, 
election-happy, fight-happy, flak-happy, 
island-happy, khaki-happy, rock-happy, 
trigger-happy, wing-happy,  gadget- 
happy, hobby-happy, rank-happy, rib- 
bon-happy, souvenir-happy, _ stripe- 
happy. 

The meaning of -happy in the com- 
pounds above (as defined in American 
Speech), is in some instances “bored, 
fed-up, slightly goofy, jittery,” e.g., ts- 
land-happy, battle-happy, khaki-happy. 
In other instances it seems to be the 
antithesis of this meaning. Rank-happy 
(officers), and souvenir-happy (G.I.’s) 
seem to mean “officers who show an 
extreme interest in rank,” and “soldiers 
who are fond of souvenirs.” 


Although the casual observer may be 
inclined to pass these words off as 
“zany,” a second look will show that 
they are actually a significant develop- 
ment. They are compounds functioning 
as adjectives, struck off on the noun- 
plus-adjective pattern. The adjective 
standing after the noun is always a rare 
pattern in English. The compounds are 


28H. W. Horwill, A Dictionary of Modern 
American Usage (Oxford, 1944), Pp. 27- 

294 Dictionary of Americanisms, ed. Mit- 
ford M. Mathews, 2 vols. (Chicago, 1951), p. 
110. 

30“Among the New Words,” American 
Speech, XXV_ (1950), 229-230. 
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also examples of compression. The ex- 
panded phrase from which battle-happy 
was “derived” might be reconstructed 
to include half a dozen or more words, 
i.e., “fed up and nervous from the strain 
of too many battles.” 

The term air-borne is not an Ameri- 
canism itself,*+ yet it became the model 
for a long list of American war terms 
which sprang up, particularly during 
the period from 1941 to 1944. These 
terms, widely used in newspapers and 
magazines, included carrier-borne, foot- 
borne, glider-borne, mule-borne, insect- 
borne, and rat-borne. The .term chair- 
borne used in the phrase “the chatr- 
borne troops in the Pentagon,” was a 
witty anti-climax to the set. This final 
twist into the humorous is a regular 
feature of the progress of clusters of 
compound terms in America. The 
American G.I. takes particular delight 
in adding the humorous last word. 


Bryant has observed that, although 
compounds functioning as verbs are in- 
frequent in English, verbs serving as 
members of compounds are very nu- 
merous.*? An example can be found on 
the shelves of the modern grocery store 
where the compounds ending in -mix 
have proliferated almost beyond bounds. 
The sequence must have started from 
cake-mix, a noun-plus-verb compound 
serving as a noun. This neologism stood 
for a new idea in America when it first 
appeared, the scheme of placing the 
measured ingredients of a cake together 
and selling them thus prepared to the 
American housewife. The product and 
the word rose in popularity together, 
and from this beginning there is today 
a bewildering number of 
Frequently an entire shelf, and some- 
times an entire section, of the modern 


mixes. 


31 Air-borne, according to the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary, dates back to 1641 in England. 
32 Bryant, p. 298. 
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“supermarket” is given over to the 
ready-made mixes. A_ representative 
store* yielded the following compound 
terms: angelfood mix, blueberry muffin 
mix, cake mix, cup-cake mix, corn muf- 
fin mix, date muffin mix, devil’s food 
mix, fudge mix, frosting mix, ginger 
cake mix, ginger cookie mix, holiday 
mix, pancake mix, pie-crust mix, waffle 
mix. 


It may be that a new sequence of 
terms will be started by the name 
Dixie Fry, used to designate a certain 
new batter mixture. The connotation of 
the term is forceful with its telescoped 
metaphor, which expanded might read 
“a batter to make it easy for you to fry 
chicken that is just like the famous 
Southern fried chicken.” This is an 
example of the power of suggestion pos- 
sible in the cleverly compounded name 
of a commercial product. It is exactly 
this connotative force that has made 
the compound word an effective tool in 
the hands of the commercial advertiser. 

The combination Dixie Fry recalls 
the far older fish-fry, an Americanism 
which first appeared in print in 1830.*+ 
Fish-fry and clam-bake, however, are 
compounds coined to designate social 
activities and hence they cannot be 
called the prototypes, semantically, of 
the recent Dixie Fry. 

A newly-coined popular favorite is 
the term coffee break. The expression 
carries the meaning that the routine of 
the day is broken by the drinking of 
coffee. Additional connotations are that 
the drinking is done with other people 
and with pleasure and relaxation. This 
new compound has been duplicated in 


33 The terms listed were taken from the 
shelves of the Chun Hoon Kaimuki Market, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, April 25, 1953. 

34 4 Dictionary of American English on His- 
torical Principles, ed. Sir William Craigie and 
James R. Hulbert, 4 vols. (Chicago, 1938- 
1944), S.v. fish-fry. 
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the vocabulary of the college campus 
by the expression semester break, used 
to designate the free time between 
semesters. It is possible that this term 
may have stemmed from the use of 
break to designate the intermission in a 
dance program. It has taken on an ad- 
jectival form in the phrase semester 
break camp, an expression which means 
a retreat to which students may go to 
shake off every thought of books, term 
papers, and professors. The expression 
has been so frequently used, at least at 
the University of Hawaii, that it is in 
the process of being reduced. A notice 
reading Break Camp January 27—Sign 
Up Today appeared on classroom bul- 
letin boards during the week of January 
19-24, 1953. Here is a curious example 
of an expression which has taken on a 
meaning almost exactly the opposite 
from the meaning once held by the 
same words. In the days of the Old West, 
the words to break camp, used as a verb, 
meant to end an encampment. In the 
bulletin just quoted, the expression 
meant that the camp would begin on 
January 27. 

Many observers of language have 
watched with amusement the prolifer- 
ation of the pseudo-compound ham- 
burger. The immediate constituents of 
this word are Hamburg (the name of a 
city in Germany), and the suffix -er.* 
Thus Hamburger is not a compound at 
all but a derived word. When it first ap- 
peared in connection with a kind of 
food in America, it was used to des- 
ignate meat only, the Hamburg steak. 
By a later development the word ham- 
burger, without capitalization, came to 
be fixed upon the familiar hot bun sand- 
wich made with ground meat. The 
product has become as typically Ameri- 
can as Coca Cola. Consequently, in re- 


35 Webster’s New International Dictionary, 


s.v. hamburger. 





cent years, wherever G.I.’s have been 
sent they have managed to concoct 
something in the semblance of a ham- 
burger. By a process of false etymology 
the two parts of the word have been 
taken to be ham and burger. One of 
the first off-spring, when the duplicating 
process began, was the cheeseburger. 
One of the most exotic was the gazelle- 
burger. The story of this word is that 
a certain American sergeant, stationed 
in northern Iran, shot two gazelles one 
day, ground up the meat, mixed it with 
Spam, and sold sandwiches made from 
the mixture as gazelleburgers. On the 
other side of the world, a similar idea 
flashed through the mind of another 
American service man stationed in the 
Philippines and he turned out cara- 
burgers, made of carabao meat.** 


An amusing collection of “hamburger 
progeny,”’ assembled from Taylor’s The 
Language of World War II, from the 
pages of American Speech,** and from 
roadside stands across the country con- 
tains the following entries: beanburger, 
beaverburger, beefburger, buffaloburger, 
caraburger, cheeseburger, chickburger, 
chuckburger, cornburger, dogburger, fish- 
burger, gazelleburger, glutenburger, 
healthburger, horsemeatburger, 
burger, lambburger, Mexiburger, nut- 
burger, pigburger, pickleburger, pizza- 
burger, porkburger, potatoburger, rab- 
bitburger, 


jam- 


raisinburger, seaburger, 


shrimpburger, spamburger, steerburger, 
turtleburger, whaleburger, whinny- 
burger, wineburger. The startling ver- 
sion of a burger with a suffix is provided 
in burgerama, to be seen (and eaten) 
on lower Broadway in New York City. 


36“Among the New Words,’ American 
Speech, XIX (1944), 308. 

37 Anna Marjorie Taylor, ed., The Language 
of World War II (New York, 1944). 

38 The issues of American Speech between 
1939 and 1944 carried many notes on the pro- 


liferation of hamburger. 
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This no doubt comes down in the family 
line to be traced from panorama 
through cyclorama to cinerama. The 
term sandwich has been the starting 
point for the same kind of false ety- 
mology which began the proliferation 
of the hamburger group. (Note spam- 
wich, turkeywich, and duckwich). 
Examples of this tendency toward in- 
vention and subsequent proliferation 
are numerous. Those given here can 
serve only as key examples of the 
linguistic activity which goes on in 
America continually, whereby words 
such as jitterbug are invented, are re- 
peated over the length and breadth of 
the land, and are soon followed by their 
echoes, coined by analogy. The cluster 
of terms centering in jitterbug reflects 
the spirit of joy with which the Ameri- 
cans play upon this linguistic possibil- 
ity. On the analogy of jitterbug Ameri- 
can speakers have coined glitterbug as 
a name for a member of the Hollywood 
set, and litterbug to designate the per- 
son who scatters papers 
about.*® The camera fan is sometimes 
called a shutterbug. It is amusing to 
notice that the British themselves have 
coined a term upon this pattern. It is 
chatterbug, used to denote a civilian 
who spreads military information. This 
instance is all the more surprising in 
view of the fact that the term bug had 
been considered an off-color word in 
England until recently (because of the 
fact that it had been narrowed to mean 
only the bedbug).*° The coinage of 
chatterbug is only one of many in- 
dications that the resistance to Ameri- 


and trash 


canisms, kept up for so many years in 
England, is breaking down. 

All the examples of clusters of com- 
pounds so far given have been alike in 


39“Among the New Words,” American 
Speech, XVIII (1943), 155. 
40“Among the New Words,” American 


Speech, XIX (1944), 8. 


that the second member has remained 
constant while the first one has changed 
(e.g., glitterbug, litterbug). A rarer oc- 
currence is the compound cluster of the 
reversed order, in which the first mem- 
ber is the constant one and the second, 
the changing one. The vocabulary of 
the Navy during World War II 
furnishes examples of this reversed 
order.*? Such words are usually code- 
words, coined to suggest anything ex- 
cept the real meaning of the term. Yet 
in a few instances it is apparent that 
the expression is a jocular one (e.g., 
Operation Stork, Operation War Brides). 
The Taylor collection yielded the fol- 
lowing items: Operation Annie, Opera- 
tion Berlin, Operation Crossroads, Op- 
eration Eclipse, Operation Eskimo, Op- 
eration Exodus, Operation Hornblow, 
Operation Musk-Ox, Operation Pluto, 
Operation Polar Bear, Operation Roll- 
Up, Operation Selection Board, Oper- 
ation Stork, Operation War Brides. The 
Dictionary of New Words, referred to 
earlier, adds 20 terms to this list.4? 


The pleasure in the apt compound 
in America is not an academic thing. It 
is not an activity of written language, in 
the main, but a spontaneous budding 
process in American speech itself. The 
erudite man in inclined to use an estab- 
lished, learned word, whereas the man 
in practical life is likely to put two 
simple English words together to pro- 
duce a compound term which, in many 
instances, catches the exact flavor of the 
occasion. Once a new combination has 
caught the popular fancy, the game is 
to copy the pattern but to change one 
member of the combination, and the 
game seems to include getting humor 
into the coinage whenever possible. 


In connection with the coinage of 
41 Taylor, pp. 147-148. 


42 Mary Reifer, Dictionary of New Words 
(New York, 1955), P- 147. 
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compounds, Charles F. Hockett says, 
“. . . in the ordinary course of speak- 
ing, people freely produce new phrasal 
compounds though usually when 
there is some special meaning to be 
signalled. A woman was once heard to 
comment on the large number of new 
infants in her neighborhood by saying, 
Why, it’s a veritable baby farm.”* 


COMPOUND Worps IN ADVERTISING 


The coining of compounds goes over 
into written language (and into the 
artificial) in the field of commercial ad- 
vertising. Writers in this field have been 
quick to notice the power of the com- 
pound word in American speech, the 
facility with which it can multiply, and 
the aptness it has for conveying mean- 
ings. There is yet another advantage 
in the use of the compound word for 
the advertiser—the fact that it is almost 
always a space-saving device, and space, 
in newspaper advertising, is money. 
Some compounds, like suzt-styles and 
dress-lengths, take the place of prep- 
ositional phrases, “the styles of suits” 
and “the lengths of dresses,” (or per- 
haps “lengths of material sufficient for 
dresses”). Other compounds contain 
compressed similes and metaphors, e.g., 
sunset red, “as red as the sunset.” It is 
clear that the writer of newspaper and 
magazine advertisements has a number 
of reasons for taking word-compounding 
into his bag of stylistic tricks. 

Someone in the world of women’s 
fashions hit upon the term New Look 
in the middle 1940's. For almost fifteen 
years the pattern has remained fixed in 
the phraseology of fashion writers, 
variations of New Look appearing with 
each succeeding season. Time Magazine 
for August 18, 1947, reported the fact 
that the American Look was popular 


43 Charles F. Hockett, A Course in Modern 
Linguistics (New York, 1958), p. 317- 


abroad. American Speech for October 
1951 called attention to the use of the 
cigar look and the guitar look. Some 
of the other interminable “looks,” col- 
lected between 1950 and 1958 from the 
New York Times, Vogue Magazine, and 
the windows of many city shops are the 
bolero look, bright-night look, casual 
look, coast-to-coast look, contour look, 
custom look, easy look, flat-top look, 
fluid look, high-covered look, leggier 
look, light-footed look, linen look, little- 
girl look, long look, long-haired look, 
new-season look, night look, one-color 
look, stomach look of 1952, strictly 
American look, shaggy look, trapeze 
look, tweed look, two-piece look, whit- 
tled waist look, whiz look, wool look. 


Much of the compounding done by 
the writers of advertising copy for 
clothing is on a higher level of excel- 
lence than the list above would in- 
dicate. An extended study of the use 
of compounding in advertising would 
be well worth making. The observer is 
not long in concluding that the large de- 
partment stores and the so-called “ex- 
clusive” dress-shops in cities are the 
source from which the most imaginative 
language appears. This probably means 
that the large and expensive stores are 
the ones that can afford to pay first-rate 
copy writers, skilled and imaginative 
enough to turn out expressions in the 
current idiom—expressions which can 
catch the eye of prospective women 
customers and lure them downtown by 
mid-morning to look at the clothing 
described in the newspapers on their 
breakfast tables. 


Professor Hatcher, of Johns Hopkins 
University, makes the following guess 
as to the person who writes the ads: 

It is surely not difficult to imagine that the 


first writer of smart advertising to coin expres- 
sions of the type described was a young col- 
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lege graduate who still remembered her sopho- 
more course in British Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century.44 


Observation shows certain  well- 
defined semantic appeals in word coin- 
age, some successful and some not so 
successful. It is apparent that the writer 
of copy for a retail establishment sell- 
ing women’s clothing wishes to convey 
the idea that the garments for sale are 
desirable because they are (1) up-to-date 
in style (hence the striving for the 
latest “look”), (2) becoming to the 
wearer, (3) slenderizing, (4) neat and 
chic, (5) easy to keep in good condition, 
(6) appropriate to the occasion for which 
the woman may wish to wear them. 


Possibly the most effective of all the 
compounds used by copywriters to con- 
jure up the desirable qualities listed 
above is the compound expression which 
contains a condensed simile. “The dress 
with the wedding-ring waist” conveys the 
connotation of the slender, the dainty. 
“A waist that is as tiny and dainty as a 
wedding-ring” might be the expanded 
comparison (or perhaps to some readers 
the meaning conveyed might be “a 
waist so lovable that it will attract a 
wedding ring’). The copywriter who 
turned out this expression probably 
brought a flock of customers to the 
store on the day of the appearance of 
this advertisement in the New York 
Times. Other examples of compound 
adjectival expressions containing a con- 
densed simile are balance-wheel skirt, 
card-crisp fabrics, cat’s whisker bow, 
cucumber-cool dress, feather-soft tex- 
tures, glove-soft suede, jonquil-fresh 
coats, lettuce-crisp cloth, pancake heels, 
peach-down fleece, petal-collared coat, 
seventh-heaven lightness, tear-drop but- 
tons, wand-slim waist. 


44 Anna Granville Hatcher, “Twilight Splen- 
dor, Shoe Colors, Bolero Brilliance,” Modern 
Language Notes, LXI (1946), 442-447. 
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The expanded form of card-crisp 
fabrics, listed above, is “fabrics that are 
as crisp as a card.” It is thus a com- 
pressed simile and a saving of five words 
in the length (and hence the price) of 
the ad. It is worth noticing that this 
kind of expression produces the com- 
pound of the noun-plus-adjective type, 
reversing the normal adjective-before- 
noun word-order of the English lan- 
guage and producing something which 
resembles habits of expression used in 
the French language. Although this re- 
versed word-order is still unusual in 
English it will soon cease to be so if 
compound expressions of the kind rep- 
resented in the list above continue to 
be produced on a large scale. In the ex- 
pression cucumber-cool dress, there is 
the compression of a well-known folk 
phrase. The familiar figure ‘‘as cool as a 
cucumber” is here condensed and given 
a new twist. 

Another aspect of desirability in 
clothing for women is the appropriate- 
ness of the garment to the exact time 
and occasion at which it is to be worn, 
an ideal in dress that is almost a fetish 
in city life in America. Some copy- 
writers succeed in getting into a very 
limited space this connotation of the 
appropriateness, the absolute rightness, 
of the garment in the calendar of 
fashion. Examples of expressions of this 
kind are the after-dark dress, after-five 
sheath, afternoon-and-on accessories, all- 
o’clock flannel, all-weather coat, cross- 
season cotton, day-into-dinner dress, 
dawn-to-dusk clothes, dusk-time  fash- 
ions, day-timer, day-to-eve gown, first-of- 
autumn town suit, five-o’clock floater, 
late-day form, _ late-day-into-evening 
dress, night-blooming beauty, nine-to- 
five dress, now-dress, occasion-right 
styles, round-the-clock dress, stay-out- 
late dress, ‘year-rounder. Strangely 
enough, appropriateness to the time of 
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wearing seems to be far more important 
than appropriateness to the place. A few 
expressions denoting the correct place 
for the garment are campus-career shoes, 
city-bound hat, city-country suit, college- 
career slippers, go-anywhere suit, and 
patio denims. These compressed terms 
are unquestionably more effective, and 
more likely to be read, than their ex- 
panded equivalents: “the shoes for your 
days in college,” or “the denim clothes 
for you to wear on the patio during in- 
formal occasions.” 

Here, precisely, is another advantage 
of compounding to the advertiser. The 
modern American public is so beset by 
the printed word that it will not read 
much. An eye-catching compound ex- 
pression is likely to “get through’ to 
the patron’s consciousness before his 
attention shifts. 

Compound words attempting to give 
a thumb-nail impression of the ease 
with which garments may be kept in 
repair seem to be somewhat less effective 
than those already discussed. It may be 
because a utilitarian note is sounded 
in the connotation, whereas the note 
of the chic is more fashionable. A few 
expressions (used as adjectives) which 
have to do with upkeep are crease- 
resistant, drip-dry, little-upkeep, mach- 
ine-washable, minimum-care, _ resist-a- 
spot, shrink resistant, speed-drying, suds- 
loving, soap-and-water, tubfast, wash- 
able-wonder, water-repellent, wrinkle- 
sag-and-soil resistant, wrinkle-shed. 

A much less frequently occurring 
compound than the metaphorical one 
is the compound which uses rhyme as 
a device for effectiveness. Examples are 
fringe-binge, glad-plaid, and  under- 
wonders. Those which use alliteration 
are more numerous; e.g., wasp-waist, 
waste-away waist, glitter-girl blouse, glit- 
ter-and-gleam jewelry, sphinx _ sil- 
houettes, and washable wonder. Once 








in a while a curious compound turns 
up, depending for its effect on a pun- 
like allusion. Such an expression is Fly- 
ing Saucies, used as a trade name for a 
kind of shoes for children. A similar 
term is Stryp-eese (apparently a play on 
strip-tease), another trade name, des- 
ignating a product used for removing 
paint from woodwork. Still another ex- 
aple is Heir-Line a trade name for 
maternity clothes. 


The creation of names for new shades 
of fabric results in the coining of hun- 
dreds of color-compounds. There was a 
time when the colors of the spectrum 
were used in their own simple designa- 
tions—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet. This is no longer 
true. Colors today (as applied to 
clothes) are more often than not given 
a slightly exotic effect, or at least an 
exciting connotation, by the device of 
compounding a term so that it contains 
a condensed metaphor or an allusion. 
No longer is a woman’s coat merely 
blue, but Adriatic blue—‘as blue as the 
Adriatic Sea”—and although in most 
cases neither customer nor salesman can 
vouch for the blueness of the Adriatic, 
the magic of the word is potent enough 
to make the coat more desirable than 
it would be with a single-word color 
name. 


Of course the idea of using compound 
names for colors is not an entirely new 
thing. Some of the older compounded 
terms, perhaps the prototypes for the 
host of new ones, are robin’s egg blue, 
Navy blue, bottle green, nut brown, and 
Turkey red. All of these examples 
except Navy blue and Turkey red con- 


45 Turkey red, which the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary lists as first recorded in print in 1789, 
is not a compound based on a simile, i.., it 
does not mean “as red as a turkey.” It refers 
to the red dye which distinguished the cotton 
manufactured in the Ottoman Empire, intro- 
duced into Western Europe by the Germans. 
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tain a simile. Most of the new color 
terms used today in advertising are in 
the tradition of these ancestors. The 
surprising thing about the new terms 
is the extent of their proliferation, not 
the novelty of the pattern. 

The writer has made a collection of 
278 compound names for colors, most of 
which have appeared in the New York 
Times, the New Orleans’ Times- 
Picayune, the Honolulu Star Bulletin 
and Vogue Magazine between 1952 and 
1958. Signs in the windows of shops 
department have 
furnished examples. A large proportion 


and stores also 
of these compounds are undoubtedly 
creations of the current times, yet a 
few old-timers, such as sky-blue, are to 
be found in the lists. 
new terms alike 
The great majority of these color-terms 
are condensed similes. As such, they 


Old terms and 


have been included. 


have the advantage of giving a poetical 
without  over- 
elaboration. For example, the expres- 


suggestion of beauty 
sion “as blue as the sky” is outworn to 
the point of being a cliché, yet the 
condensed term sky-blue, because it 
only suggests, is a simple and effective 
name for a color. Many of the com- 
pound terms contain similes which are 
new; e.g., West Point blue, sprout green. 

The popularity of the respective 
colors is suggested by the comparative 
frequency of their appearance in the 
lists given below. Blue leads with 21% 
of the entries; green has 14%; brown, 
13%; red, 10%; pink and gray, 9% each; 
yellow, 8%; white, 7%; black, 3%; pur- 
ple, 3%; and orange, .o7% with two en- 
tries only. However, had the endless ex- 
amples of compounds using beige and 
taupe been included under brown, that 
color would have been far in the lead. 
The compound terms for beige, taupe 
and other so-called “neutral” shades 
seem to be far too extravagant to submit 
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to tabulation. This is probably because 
the manufacturers of nylon hose, at- 
tempting to coin names for the countless 
shades of stockings, turn out compound 
terms which are extremely vague in con- 
notation. 
Compound terms collected which 
designate shades of blue are Adriatic 
blue, Alpine blue, angel blue, aqua 
blue, Atlantic blue, azure blue, baby 
blue, bay blue, Bahama blue, blue haze, 
Botticelli blue, briny blue, Capri blue, 
ciel blue, cloud blue, cornflower blue, 
cotillion blue, crystal blue, deepsea blue, 
faded blue, forget-me-not blue, French 
blue, frost blue, heather blue, heaven 
blue, horizon blue, ice blue, king’s blue, 
larkspur blue, Liberté blue, Lido blue, 
magnetic blue, Mediterranean blue, mid- 
night blue, mink mosaic blue, 
Navy blue, new blue, Norway blue, 
parrot-ortental blue, pastel blue, Persian 
blue, powder blue, robin’s egg blue, 
rocket blue, royal blue, sapphire blue, 
satellite blue, silver blue, skipper blue, 
sky blue, slate blue, soldier blue, sun- 
lit blue, surf blue, sweet pea blue, teal 
blue, twilight blue, waltz blue, West 
Point blue. 


Terms designating shades of green 
are apple green, almond green, avocado 
green, bottle green, bronze-mist green, 
bud green, Carib green, celadon green, 
fern green, forest green, foliage green, 
gardenia green, Giotto green, green 
spray, greenbriar green, hunter green, 
Inwood green, jade green, jungle green, 
lagoon green, leaf green, meadow green, 
mint green, minuet green, moss green, 
mossy green, new-wheat green, Nile 
green, olive green, parkway green, pastel 
green, pistachio green, Scotch green, 
sage green, spruce green, sprout green, 
water green, winter green, woodland 


blue, 


green. 


Expressions collected for shades of 
antique 


brown are brown, autumn 
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brown, autumn rust, autumn spice, 
blonde mocha, cafe au lait, chalet tan, 
chocolate brown, cocoa brown, coffee 


brown, bark brown, beaver brown, 
brown earth, brown mist, brown ocre, 
brown sugar, burnt sugar, butternut, 
French mocha, forest brown, hazelnut 
brown, heather brown, hickory brown, 
Indian brown, island brown, maple 
brown, mink brown, nut brown, nutmeg 
brown, Paris brown, sable brown, san- 
dalwood brown, shadow brown, taffy 
brown, Tintoretto tan, tobacco brown, 
woodland brown. 


Shades of red found in compound ex- 
pressions are antique red, berry red, 
camellia red, cardinal red, Carmen red, 
cherry red, Chinese red, coral red, cran- 
berry red, engine red, flame red, fla- 
mingo red, flash red, holly red, lip red, 
lipstick red, mandarin red, raisin red, 
Raphael red, rebel red, red carnation, 
right red, riot red, rose red, ruby red, 
South American red, Tartar red, the- 
ater red, Tioca red, traffic-stopping red, 
tulip red. 


Expressions signifying gray are bank- 
er’s gray, Cambridge gray, cloud gray, 
coal gray, Confederate gray, dove gray, 
dusk gray, forecast gray, elephant gray, 
field gray, French gray, heather gray, 
mid-gray, Oxford gray, pearl gray, peat 
gray, pewter gray, pussy gray, silver 
gray, slate gray, smoke gray, stone gray, 
steel gray. 

Compound names for shades of pink 
are ash rose, ashy pink, bud pink, car- 
nation pink, Chantilly pink, cherry flip. 
cloud pink, dawn pink, dusty pink, 
famille rose, ice cream pink, Kaiser pink 
(Henry J. Kaiser’s favorite color), light- 
ning pink, mauve pink, peach bloom, 
pirate pink, petal pink, portrait pink, 
rose dust, roseberry pink, shell pink, 
Sophie pink, strawberry pink, veil pink, 
winter rose. 

Names collected for variations of yel- 
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low are antique gold, aspen gold, au- 
tumn gold, buttercup, buttercup gold, 
buttercup yellow, canary yellow, chariot 
yellow, goldenrod, golden wheat, Ha- 
vana gold, Highland gold, honeysuckle 
gold, jonquil gold, lemon-peel yellow, 
Ming gold, mimosa yellow, moon gold. 
signet yellow, sun yellow, sunflower yel- 
low, sunset gold, suntone. 

Terms found for white (and almost- 
white) are bridal white, chalk white, 
cloud white, eggshell, fleece white, frost 
white, ivory white, lily white, moon 
white, oyster white, off-white, snow 
white, vanilla white, wedding-cake 
white, winter white, white iris, white 
wine, wonder white. 

Expressions describing black are big- 
city black, black caviar, city black, inky 
black, mat black, nugget black, off-black, 
and town-dark. 


Compound expressions for purple and 
orange bring up the end of the line. 
The seven terms discovered for purple 
and near-purple are autumn purple, 
Pago purple, plum purple, purpleberry, 
royal purple, taupe turquoise, and wood 
violet. Only two expressions were found 
for orange; these were bittersweet orange 
and sundown orange. 

No examples in the lists above were 
taken from mail order catalogues. 
Charles E. Bess has covered that source, 
at least briefly, in an article entitled 
“Glamour Words (Sears Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward).”** Bess lists sixty- 
four color-names from the Montgomery 
Ward catalogue, sixty-two of which are 
compound expressions. From the Sears, 
Roebuck and Company catalogue he 
lists thirty-five color-names, thirty-four 
of which are compounds. He does not 
mention the fact that such a large pro- 
portion of the terms are compounded 


46 Charles E. Bess, “Glamour Words (Sears 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward),” American 
Speech, XVI (1941), 96-99. 
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ones, since he is not interested in’ that 
aspect of the study, but the high per- 
centage of compound terms in his lists 
serves to corroborate the statement made 
earlier in this paper that compound 
color-names are in style. Bess treats the 
words from the standpoint of the at- 
tempt being made by the manufacturer 
to glamorize the product. Several ob- 
servations of his are of interest. He says, 
in part: 

It seems reasonable to assume that the mail 
order catalogue has a considerable influence on 
our language. According to Jo Hubbard Cham- 
berlin, “It [the Sears catalogue] is read by 
more people than any book published except 
perhaps the Bible—some 7,000,000 copies are 
dumped on the nation’s doorsteps twice a 
year.” (“Catalogue of our Times,” Reader’s 
Digest, June 1939, p. 71). Furthermore, it is 
read under conditions conducive to impressing 
words on the mind, that is, when one is pon- 
dering, comparing, and wishing. To millions 
it is the “wish book.” Last, but no means least, 
is the fact that the customer is forced to use 
many of the words when he writes out an or- 
der. Some of these words—this poetry of ad- 
vertising—may stay in our language. 

A different style in compounding 
seems to be in fashion in the language 
used to promote the sale of household 
equipment. Here the aim apparently is 
to produce word-combinations which 
will make the product seem desirable 
because it is (1) simple and quick to 
operate, and (2) easy to tuck out of 
sight in a small apartment. The com- 
pounds are often synthetic words put 
together by means of a combining form 
(usually -a- or -o-). Examples gathered 
from advertisements in the New York 
Times during 1952-53 include the fol- 
lowing expressions: add-a-unit furniture, 
boltaflex plastic, easy-aid cleaner, easy- 
off silver polish, expand-a-drape cur- 
tains, expand-a-shelf, flav-o-fresh food 
container, hide-a-bed folding cot, hold- 
a-brush utility cabinet, .no-sag sofa, 
pack-a-bed day bed, roll-a-flex letter file, 
step-a-light floor lamp, step-on garbage 
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can, swing-a-way can opener, touch-up 
dry cleaner, vap-o-matic vaporizer. 


The coiners of such combinations 
seem to be getting less effective results 
than the ad-writers in other fields. The 
combinations are not as subtle as they 
might be. Copywriters for household 
equipment strive for the flavor of the 
easy, the synthetic, just as writers for 
automobile manufacturers strive for the 
sense of power and smoothness, and 
writers for clothing firms work for con- 
notations of the chic. The pertinent fea- 
ture for the observer of language is that 
different styles of word-compounding are 
evolving. 

Another observer has written of the 
differences in effectiveness in the trade- 
names used in the vocabulary of adver- 
tising. Professor Hatcher comments on 
this variation, in the following lines: 

There are levels of excellence in this com- 
mercial labeling . . . there is a tastefulness in 
sandal simplicity, a verve in bolero brilliance 


. whereas coffee goodness and hand beauty 
are flat.47 


SUMMARY 


The coining of compound words and 
terms by analogy is an interesting fieid 
for observation in the United States to- 
day. Although a single, completely new 
word is rarely coined, a cleverly con- 
trived compound appears rather fre- 
quently. Once such a new expression 
has been made popular by radio, screen, 
and newspaper, a subsequent linguistic 
process takes place. This is the striking 
off of similar words on the same pat- 
tern, as exemplified in the cluster of 
terms composed of carrier-based, shore- 
based, Saipan-based, Aleutian-based, and 
Leyte-based. Such coinage seems to be a 
spontaneous activity, largely of the oral 
language. 


47 Hatcher, “Twilight Splendor ... ,” pp. 
445-446. 
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Commercial advertising has been 
quick to recognize the power of such 


compounds. Among their advantages 


are (1) the fact that they are a space- 
saving device in an advertisement, (2) 
the fact that they are heavily charged 
with connotative force, containing, as 
they often do, compressed similes, and 
(3) the fact that they catch the eye of 


the customer quickly before his atten- 
tion shifts. There are degrees of excel- 
lence in the compound terms used in 
advertising. Although some _ coinages 
are effective, others are on a low level 
of excellence. Since compounding is an 
active process in American speech to- 
day, it is to be hoped that more studies 
will be made on the subject. 




















RHETORIC AND SPEECH EDUCATION AT THE JESUIT 
COLLEGE OF GEORGETOWN IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES 


HERBERT RUSSELL GILLIS! 
State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 


ITTLE has been reported in the 

Journals on the development of 
speech education in early Catholic col- 
leges in the United States. What follows 
is a description of the theory and prac- 
tice involved in the teaching of rhetoric, 
and the development of student speech- 
related activities at Georgetown College. 
Ultimately a Jesuit school, Georgetown 
was the first such college in the United 
States. The study is divided into two 
major areas: the first describes the teach- 
ing of rhetoric in the classroom and 
some traditional extra-curricular prac- 
tices; the second describes the growth 
and development of the student organi- 
zations. Some traditional Jesuit prac- 
tices in teaching rhetoric, prescribed in 
their Ratio Studiorum, are noted as they 
were applied at Georgetown, and a de- 
scription is given of the role of student 
organizations in providing practice in 
the speech arts. 


THE TEACHING OF RHETORIC AT 
GEORGETOWN 


The key to the teaching of rhetoric 
in all its aspects at Georgetown College 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was frequent practice in ap- 
plying principles and techniques. It was 
easier to administer this application at 
Georgetown than might be imagined. 
The student body was small, student en- 
vironment restricted, and student activ- 


1 Based on Ph.D. dissertation, Western Re- 
serve University, 1958, directed by Warren 
Guthrie. 


ity carefully supervised.? Activities in 
the classroom and in extra-curricular 
work were closely interrelated. All stu- 
dents were required to participate in a 
repetitive pattern of theme writing, 
composition of orations and poems, as 
well as the presentation of debates, dec- 
lamations, orations, dialogues, and var- 
ious elocutionary exercises. Prize com- 
petitions and public literary activities 
occurred frequently throughout the 
year. By and large, rhetoric was looked 


2 Georgetown University was founded in 
1789 by an incorporated body of Roman 
Catholic clergy, most of whom were former 
members of the Society of Jesus before its 
Suppression. The prime mover in the found- 
ing of the first Catholic college in America was 
John Carroll, later to become the first Catholic 
bishop in the United States. Although not a 
Jesuit college until after the Restoration of the 
Order in this country in 1806, the system of 
pedagogy for the early years at Georgetown 
was based on the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum. The 
class system consisted of three classes in Gram- 
mar, a subsequent class entitled Humanities, 
and, finally, a class called Rhetoric, to which 
the preceding classes pointed. The system cut 
across our modern high school and the lower 
division of our modern colleges. It was similar 
to the modern European Gymnasium or Lycée. 
The course covered five to six years. At George- 
town, in order to adjust to our system of four 
years of high school and four years of college, 
a Preparatory class was added at the beginning, 
a class called Poetry was added later, between 
Humanities and Rhetoric, and finally, a class 
entitled Philosophy was added as a terminal 
course. For further information on the events 
preceding the foundation of Georgetown as 
well as Jesuit educational history in Colonial 
Maryland, see Thomas Hughes, S.J., The His- 
tory of the Society of Jesus in North America, 
Colonial and Federal, 2 vols. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1907-1917). Hughes is 
official historian for the Society for North 
America. See also Henry Foley, S.J., Records 
of the English Province of the Society of Jesus 
(London, 1877). On the development of Jesuit 
education in America, see William J. Mc- 
Gucken, S.J., The Jesuits and Education (New 
York: Bruce Publishing Co., 1932). 
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upon as a practical and utilitarian art, 
while poetics was considered a corollary 
art to assist in the development of form 
and style. The Jesuit faculty placed a 
high premium on the practice of skill- 
ful writing and speaking, and the stu- 
dents were never wanting for expert 
advice at any stage in their schooling. 


Although practicality was a dominant 
concern, the teaching of rhetoric was not 
intended solely as a practical end. The 
traditions of Jesuit rhetorical theory 
aimed as well to develop a sense of 
taste and discernment in style and lit- 
erary accomplishment. Eloquent and 
beautiful expression was not neglected, 
and throughout the system the study of 
rhetoric was associated with apprecia- 
tion of literature and dramatic art. Plays 
were frequently staged or read, in part 
or whole, and the students acted in 
them. Such stagings were chosen for 
the most part from classical and Eliz- 
abethan drama. Shakespeare, Aeschylus, 
and Sophocles were among the fa- 
vorites.® 

Another aid in the development of 
a communicative skill that featured 
both beauty of form and _ functional 
purpose was the study of models in 
prose and oratory. These models were 
taken primarily from classical Greek 
and Latin as listed in the prescriptions 
of the Ratio Studiorum of the Society 
of Jesus: 

As to the precepts, Quintilian and 
Aristotle may be added to Cicero. Although 
precepts may be looked for and noted in other 
sources, still in the daily prelections nothing 
is to be explained except the rhetorical books 
of Cicero and the rhetoric of Aristotle, and, 
if he likes, the poetics of Aristotle. Style is to 


be learned only from Cicero (although the 
most approved historians and poets may be 


3 See “List of Plays and Chief Actors at 
Georgetown College, 1820-1860,” MS in George- 
town University Archives (Hereafter referred 
to as GUA); also “Programs of Major .and 
Minor Literary Exhibitions” in GUA. 





tasted); all of his books are well adapted for 
the study of style; but let only the orations be 
given as prelections, so that the principles of 
the art may be seen as practiced in the 
speeches.4 


However, at Georgetown the practice 
of adding English and American models 
was introduced early in the history of 
the school. Along with the obvious in- 
tent of using these models as guides in 
student exercises, another aim was to 
instill in the students a sense of artistic 
discrimination. The classroom teacher 
strove to distinguish sound principles 
of art from ostentatiousness. The early 
tendency, however, was to present suc- 
ceeding classes of students with much 
the same pedagogical exercises taken 
from a few standard sources. Later, 
these sources were broadened consider- 
ably. The standard models most fre- 
quently used at Georgetown were chosen 
from the works of Cicero, Caesar, and 
Sallust in Latin; Aristotle and Demos- 
thenes in Greek; and Chatham, Addi- 
son, Johnson, and Burke in English. At 
a later time Webster, Clay, and Calhoun 
were added: 


Let it be the endeavor of the scholars in this 
Rhetorical division to imitate in their Com- 
position the standard writers of the English 
language—a Burke & Chatham, a Pope & 
Dryden, a Johnson & Addison, in preference to 
the vapid effusions of modern Prosers, or the 
tawdry affectations of modern versifiers 
we think it necessary to inculcate the import- 
ance of a closer application to the study of 
the English language. Their Compositions 
should be written with more care & the study 
of their English classics should be more fre- 
quent and assiduous. The communication of 
knowledge is one of the objects of its acquisi- 


4See Ratio Studiorum of 1599, “Rules for 
Professors of Rhetoric,” Rule 1; see also 
“Rules for the Professor of Humanities.” An 
English translation of this Ratio is available 
in Edward A. Fitzpatrick, St. Ignatius and the 
Ratio Studiorum (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1933). After the Restoration, the 
Ratio of 1599 was superseded by the Ratio of 
1832, although this Ratio was not made bind- 
ing on Jesuit colleges. 
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tion and the vernacular tongue is the most 
common vehicle of this communication.5 


Private academies, commencements, 
and literary exercises that included a 
host of rhetorical exercises were pre- 
sented throughout the school year, but 
it was not until well into the nineteenth 
century that student organizations such 
as the literary society made their ap- 
pearance and supplemented these exer- 
cises. The early exercises were apt to 
stress standard themes and topics bor- 
rowed from classical texts. With the 
growth of the literary society and other 
student organizations, more immediate 
and contemporary subjects were ex- 
plored. 

When Georgetown was founded in 
1789, it functioned primarily as a lit- 
erary academy. Although it is true that 
the curriculum included some study in 
mathematics, the physical sciences, and 
even at one time some commercial 
subjects such as Italian bookkeeping 
and problems of marketing and trade, 
the emphasis was placed predominantly 
on a literary education. It was not un- 
til after the Civil War era, when Amer- 
ican technological advances began to 
burgeon, that the curriculum featured 
the sciences.° During the early period 
the chief language of the classroom was 
Latin. Greek was taught as well, but 


5 See GUA, The College Classical Journal 
(hereafter referred to as CJC), “Prefect of 
Studies Reports,” December, 1823, pp. 83-84, 
and March, 1826, p. 92. This manual is hand- 
written and contains many of the early records 
of the College routine. It provides much 
specific information through to about the Civil 
War period. See also “Prospectus of 1814,” 
“Course of Study,” 1820, p. 26; Georgetown 
College Catalogue 1850-1851, “Course of Study,” 
pp- 3-5; and GUA, “Examination Matter,” 
1869-1879, “Examination for January,” 1875. 
This material is in loose form in a folder. 

6 GUA. See the original prospectus distrib- 
uted to interested parties in North America 
and Europe in the drive for funds to found the 
school. It is entitled “A Prospectus: Proposals 
to Establish an Academy at George Town, 
Patowmack River, Maryland.” Cf. Georgetown 
University Catalogue 1870-1871 and 1880-1881 
“Courses of Studies.” 
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Latin received the major emphasis.’ The 
canons of rhetoric were taught in Latin 
with some application in Greek through 
the study of Aristotle and the orations 
of Demosthenes. While there was some 
study of English in the classroom in the 
early days it was mostly confined to the 
beginning grades. This was true also of 
the study of the other modern lan- 
guages. Actually, it was not until the 
early part of the nineteenth century 
that the study of English was specifical- 
ly listed in the courses of study for the 
college-level grades. Nevertheless, from 
the beginning, exercises in rhetoric in- 
cluded some use of English, particularly 
in translation work and in composition 
exercises. It was, for example, a com- 
mon practice to include translation 
work from Latin and Greek into Eng- 
lish: 


In the class of Rhetoric the _ students 
acquitted themselves well in the literary De- 
partment. It was anticipated, however, that 
they would have translated their favorite author 
[Cicero] with more accuracy. Their answers 
in their theses of Rhetoric were such as showed 
that they are solidly versed in the Principles 
of the Science. Their expositions of the Poets 
were appropriate and elegant... . 

We are happy to state that in the class of 
Humanities the students who have stood the 
test of the Examination have elicited our 
warmest applause. . . . Their analytical knowl- 
edge of poetical genius & taste promises their 
success in the application of the theory. The 
translations of their Authors were correct and 
elegant.8 


The theory of rhetoric was classical 
in form with all five of the major di- 


7For a description of how modern lan- 
guages were taught at Georgetown in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, see 
GUA, “A Prospectus; College of George-town 
(Potomack) in the State of Maryland, United 
States of America,” dated 1798; “Georgetown 
Academy Prospectus,” dated 1814; “Georgetown 
College Prospectus,” dated 1820; “Georgetown 
College Prospectus,” dated 1831; and George- 
town College Catalogue, 1850-1851. Georgetown 
did not begin publishing a catalogue until 
this year. 

8 GUA, as found in CJC, pp. 84-85. 
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visions included in the pedagogy. How- 
ever, with the heavy emphasis placed on 
a few standards as source material for 
exercises, inventio received scant treat- 
ment. Most of the exercises stressed 
stock themes and topics with little at- 
tention given to audience factors. The 
fate of dispositio was somewhat sim- 
ilar, for again the prescriptions were 
rigid and left little room for a dynamic 
rhetoric. The result may be said to have 
been a rhetoric of formula. Elocutio, 
pronuntiatio, and memoria fared better, 
and perhaps the most effective and 
thorough-going training was placed on 
elocutio or style. Memory exercises 
were interwoven with nearly all the 
classroom and many of the extra-class 
exercises. Training in the development 
of “an elegant elocution” was noted as 
an important matter of concern in the 
earliest prospectus of the school.*° 


Among the oral exercises used in the 


® Rhetoric in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries was mostly an adjunct study 
of the Classics. Source material for rhetorical 
exercises was limited to a few classical refer- 
ences. Cf. “Course of Study,” 1820, in CJC, p. 
26; also “Prefect of Studies Reports,” beginning 
in the year 1820, in CJC. For a review of 
the classroom exercises and their relation to 
rhetorical theory, see Herbert Russell Gillis, 
“The History, Theory, and Practice of Speech 
Education at Georgetown, 1789-1890, First 
Jesuit College in the United States” (unpub- 
lished Ph.D. dissertation, Department of 
Speech, Western Reserve University, February, 
1958), chap. ii, “Rhetoric During the Forma- 
tive Period, 1789-1825,” pp. 100-115. For a re- 
view of the tradition of Jesuit rhetorical theory 
as it evolved in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries in Europe, see Robert A. Lang, “The 
Development of Rhetorical Theory in French 
Colleges, 1550-1789” (unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, Northwestern University, 1950). For 
a discussion of rhetorical theory and the teach- 
ing of rhetoric in America see Warren A 
Guthrie, “The Development of Rhetorical The- 
ory in America 1635-1850” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Northwestern University, 1940), 
and Ota Thomas, “The Teaching of Rhetoric 
in the United States during the Classical Period 
of Education,” in History and Criticism of 
American Public Address, ed. William Nor- 
wood Brigance (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1943), Vol. I, pp. 193-210. 

10GUA, “Prospectus of Georgetown Acad- 


emy,” dated 1798 (previously cited), see par. 7. 


classroom the student prelection and 
the repetition were probably most com- 
mon. The prelection or explanation 
consisted either of a student review of 
materials covered in the texts by the 
Instructor’s lectures or a student anal- 
ysis of new materials. This exercise was 
particularly important in the study of 
rhetoric, for the prelection of new ma- 
terials was stressed there. The device 
followed a rather specific pattern in 
Jesuit pedagogy that included accuracy 
in translation and definition, careful 
analysis and explanation of significance 
and meaning, and the application of 
principles involved.'t In studying style 
in rhetoric models of oratory were often 
used, although prose and poetry selec- 
tions were included. The models of or- 
atory regularly used in the early days at 
Georgetown were Cicero’s Pro Marcello, 
Pro Legario, Pro Milone, Pro Archia in 
Latin, and Demosthenes’ De Corona, 
Olynthiaca, and the Philippics in Greek. 
Burke’s and Chatham’s speeches on re- 
lations with the American colonies were 
used at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Later in the nineteenth century 
emphasis was placed on the speeches of 
Clay, Webster, and Calhoun and their 
oratory dealing with domestic affairs.** 


11 The use of the praelectio at Georgetown 
is reviewed in Gillis, “Speech Education at 
Georgetown,” pp. 102 and 109-114, where exer- 
cises and programs are listed. The Ratio 
Studiorum of 1599 gives a full explanation of 
this exercise. as it is to be applied in Jesuit 
pedagogy. See “Rules Common to the Pro- 
fessors of Lower Classes,” Rules 28 and 29, 
which describe methods of use of prelection 
for studies of history, poetry, and _ rhetoric; 
and “Rules for Professors of Rhetoric,” Rule 
6, which describes prelections of precepts of 
rhetoric and the formulation of style. For 
further reference on the development of 
Jesuit pedagogy, see Joseph Jouvancy, S.J., 
Ratio Discendi et Doscendi pro  Magistris 
Scholarum Inferiorum (Avignon: Fr. Sequin, 
1825), cited by Lang. 

12 GUA, see “Courses of Study,” CJC, 1820, 
p. 26, and 1823, pp. 73-75; “Prefect of Studies 
Reports,” 1823, pp. 83-84, and 1826, p. 93; 
“Examination Materials,” 1829, p. 115; also 
Georgetown College Catalogue, 1850-1851, 
“Course of Studies,” pp. 3-5. 
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The student repetition, on the other 
hand, consisted primarily of memory 
exercises in which important principles 
of rhetoric or whole passages from sub- 
ject matter were precisely repeated. 
The repetition was much shorter as a 
rule, but the exercise was made con- 
siderably longer in the study of rhet- 
oric. One authority indicates that it 
was common practice for Georgetown 
students to memorize ten lines or more 
in a matter of ten minutes, and then 
repeat them before the class verbatim.** 


Other important exercises included 
frequent work in declamation and the 
delivery of orations. The declamations 
were usually memorized and included 
poetry selections. The orations, which 
were part of the composition exercises, 
were presented in manuscript form. Pre- 
cision in language. and style was stressed 
and subject-matter for the work was 
largely borrowed from the standards 
used in class. The practice of close im- 
itation of the standards was considered 
very important. Ciceronian style was 
striven for in Latin, the style of Demos- 
thenes in Greek, the comprehensive- 
ness of Burke and the eloquence of 
Chatham in English. Later in the nine- 
teenth century the forensic style of Web- 
ster’s debate speeches was given spe- 
cial emphasis.‘* The work of imita- 
tion was closely supervised and little al- 
lowance was made for innovation by 


13 For the use at Georgetown, see GUA, 
222.4, “Reminiscences of the Reverend Francis 
Barnum, S.J.," a series of unpublished manu- 
scripts. See also Gillis, “Speech Education at 
Georgetown,” pp. 102, and 109-114. 

14See Gillis, “Speech Education at George- 
town,” pp. 104-105; John M. Daley, “George- 
town College: The First Fifty Years” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Georgetown Uni- 
versity Graduate School, 1953), pp. 95-96; and 
CJC, pp. 28 and 34, “Programs of the Minor 
and Major Literary Exhibitions, 1820”; also 
GUA, 462.24, “Examination Matter, 1869-1879,” 
a folder of loose materials. See reports on sub- 
ject matter to be covered by teachers in exam- 
ination: 1872 and 1889. Oratory and Declama- 
tion are prescribed in detail in the Ratio. 


the student. In the study of oratory the 
parts of various orations were carefully 
analyzed and then repeated, part for 
part, in student exercises. The themes 
and topics used continued with little 
change from year to year. Donnelly as- 
serts that the practice of imitation in 
these exercises did not produce slavish 
copies. He states that, when properly 
administered and supervised, imitation 
aided in developing student inventive- 
ness and skill.1* Whatever the case may 
be, the records at Georgetown until 
about the Civil War era reveal a narrow 
span of source material. Supervision of 
the exercises was strict and proceeded 
according to carefully prescribed for- 
mula. 

In writing, various exercises were 
utilized; among these, the composition 
of orations has been mentioned. In ad- 
dition, students frequently were exer- 
cised in writing poetry of various kinds. 
Usually the models for versification 
were taken from the classics. Virgil, 
Ovid, Livy, and Horace were commonly 
used in the early years, but by the time 
of the Civil War era English and Amer- 
ican poets were being featured. Letter 
writing was an important activity for 
the students, too, and college regula- 
tions set aside a certain time each week 
for student correspondence. The ex- 
cerpt below is taken from a letter writ- 
ten by a student to his father: 

This being letter-writing day, a day, the 
definition of which I have given you in one 
of my former letters—I did not intend writing 
today but as it is a kind of obligation put upon 
us or in other words a Rule of the College I 


embrace this favorable opportunity of writing 
to you. 


An excerpt from another letter, writ- 


15 Francis P. Donnelley, Principles of Jesuit 
Education in Practice (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, 1934), pp. 145-146. This work is a good 
source of Jesuit pedagogical exercises as well 
as a defense of them. Special attention is called 
to the chapter on “Oral Work.” 
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ten by this same student, gives some 
indication of the grandiloquent style 
practiced by students of the time: 

. . the weather is very fair and Spring has 
once more returned. Spring, one of the grand- 
est seasons for the beauty of its scenes repre- 
sents to mankind the favored garden of another 
paradise. On whatever side we cast our eyes 
nature seems to smile with the magnificence 
truly astonishing. There we may view green 
fields which will bestow on the labourer a 
golden crown. Elsewhere the budding trees and 
sweet smelling flowers have a tendency to ex- 
cite the feelings of deepest admiration. It is a 
new man beginning to feel his heart expand- 
ing, while he gazes on everything surrounding 
him. Winter having ceased to chain his tower- 
ing thoughts, causes now no fear; like a soar- 
ing eagle treads beneath him care, and with 
the electricity of thought riding on the beauti- 
ous wings of fancy he is happy only in dwell- 
ing near the roaring cataract or mountainous 
cliff.16 


Finally, themes and essays were com- 
mon classroom work from the very be- 
ginning of the institution. These works 
included essays on literary and_philo- 
sophical subjects, polemic essays, and 
the writing of fables, stories, and nar- 
ratives.?7 


The rhetorics used in the classroom 
were primarily classical. In the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century Eng- 
lish rhetorics which followed the clas- 
sical tradition were introduced. Cicero's 
De Oratore and De Inventione and 
Quintilian’s Jnstitutio Oratoria were 
the primary sources for teaching rhet- 
oric in Latin. De Inventione was not 
mentioned very often in the courses of 
study, but De Oratore and stipulated 
areas of the Jnstitutes were. Some Jesuit 
rhetorical works, such as De Arte Rhet- 
orica by Cyprian Soaraz and, later, Du 
Cygne’s Ars Rhetorica were’ men- 


16 For some samples of letter writing, see 
GUA. Excerpts quoted are from “Letters of 
Robert Aylmer to Henry Aylmer,” October 10, 
1839, and May 15, 1836. 

17See various “Prefect of Studies” 


reports 
in CJC through to Civil War period. 


tioned.1* In Greek, Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
and Poetic were prescribed. In English, 
the first rhetoric used in the classroom 
was Hugh Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres. George Campbell’s 
Philosophy of Rhetoric was probably in 
use by the end of the 1840's. Jamieson’s 
Grammar of Rhetoric and Polite Lit- 
erature, with its stress on style in writ- 
ing, and Genung’s The Practical Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric, with its stress on 
composition, were introduced after the 
Civil War.?® For work in elocution no 
reference to a specific text is listed in 


18 The earliest account of books used by 
students can be found in GUA, ‘“Treasurer’s 
Ledger, 1789-1793.” The account is that - of 
Mathew Carey, bookseller, to Georgetown. Cf. 
also CJC, “Course of Studies,” 1820, 1823, 
1826; and GUA, 62.11, “Prospectus of 1835,” 
and Georgetown College Catalogue, 1850-1851, 
“Course of Studies,” pp. 3-5. Blair’s Rhetoric 
is first listed for use in the course of studies 
of September, 1826. The Ars Rhetorica is first 
mentioned in the courses of study about mid- 
way through the nineteenth century. 

The Ars Rhetorica, by Martin Du Cygne, 
was printed specially in this country for George- 
town. The edition was entitled: Ars Rhetorica 


editio secunda Americana in usum Colegii 
Georgiopolitani, S.J. (Baltimore: Joannis 
Murphy, i773, 1844, 1866), cited by Lang. 


Lang lists Du Cygne as a Jesuit rhetorician 
“who taught rhetoric and was Prefect of 
Studies, or dean, at the College of St. Omer 
from 1640 to 1669.” Lang describes the work 
as “a composite of the classical concept of 
rhetoric to found in Cicero and Quintilian.” 
See Lang, “Development of Rhetorical Theory 
in French Colleges,” p. 137. There is a ques- 
tion whether the “college” referred to in the 
edition should be considered the school, or 
the group of Jesuits in that area at the time. 
Such a group would also be referred to as a 
Colegium, or House. 


For an analysis of De Arte Rhetorica, see 
Lawrence J. Flynn, “The De Arte Rhetorica, 
A Translation and Introduction, with Notes” 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Florida, 1955). 


19 The use of Blair’s Rhetoric has already 
been cited. Campbell was in use in the year 
1849-1850; see GUA, a folder entitled “Prefect 
of Studies Reports.” See report for the year 
1849-1850 referring to Rhetoric class. For 
reference to use of Jamieson’s Rhetoric, see 
Georgetown College Catalogue, 1880-1881 
“Course of Study”; and for use of Genung, see 


GUA, 462.24, “Examination Matter, 1879- 
1890,” item entitled “Matter presented by 
teacher for examination—first term—1888- 
1889.” 
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the courses of study until that of George 
Vanderhoff’s Plain System of Elocution 
in the 1850's. Earlier, lectures were de- 
livered before the students at George- 
town by Vanderhoff; still earlier, lec- 
tures on eloquence and elocution were 
presented by “Professor T. W. Taverner 
of Boston.”’?° 

Rhetoric in the early days was not 
always taught as a formal discipline. 
Due to the vicissitudes of student en- 
rollment and school fortunes, it was in 
and out of the curriculum. During the 
academy years and throughout the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century the 
study of rhetoric was closely allied with 
the teaching of the classical languages 
and their literfture. Special emphasis 
placed on the study of Latin and Greek 
made much of the practical nature of 
the subject subservient to this aim. By 
the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century rhetoric was much more closely 
defined in the courses of study as a sub- 
ject worthy of attention for itself. Rhet- 
oric was by this time being taught in 
English as well as the classical lan- 
guages.*1 Work in elocution became in- 
creasingly popular throughout _ this 
period at Georgetown and reached its 
zenith after the Civil War. Rhetoric in 
the curriculum at Georgetown before 
the Civil War stressed speech training 
and, while this practice was never aban- 
doned, post-Civil War changes placed 
increasing emphasis on training in writ- 
ing, literary analysis, and appreciation. 
Opposed to the beginning of decline in 
interest at other colleges, however, elo- 


20GUA, Georgetown College Catalogue, 
1857-1858, “Course of Study,” p. 6. For a list- 
ing of all texts dealing with rhetoric and 
elocution in the faculty library at Georgetown 
from the eighteenth century to the Civil War 
period, see GUA, “Father Finotti’s Manual,” a 
handwritten catalogue which runs from the 
earliest days to 1869. Reference to Taverner can 
be found in Georgetown College Catalogue, 
1855-1856, p. 6. 

21 GUA, “Course of Studies” in CJC, 1826 
(previously cited). 


cution had just become a required study 
for all grades at Georgetown by 1879. 
Prize contests and other competitions 
in this area became annual affairs dur- 
ing the remainder of the century.?* 

In addition to the regular Classical 
Course of Study a new Scientific Course 
was formally instituted at Georgetown 
in 1880. This course dropped the re- 
quirement for study of Latin and Greek 
for upper-division students and substi- 
tuted studies in the physical sciences, 
mathematics, and literature. Rhetoric 
continued as a requirement for its stu- 
dents but was now taught exclusively 
in the English language. In connection 
with this Scientific Course it was pos- 
sible for students to major in “the sci- 
ence of Literature.” A Chair in English 
Literature was added to the faculty in 
1869.23 In the post-Civil War period 
several texts in Literature were included 
in the course of study for students in 
the rhetoric class). Among them were 
Shaw’s Manual of Literature, Shaw’s 
Outline of English Literature, and a 
“Shakespearian reader.” In contrast to 
the narrow scope of reference texts used 
in the early rhetoric classes, by this time 
reading requirements were being con- 
tinually broadened. In 1876, a Prefect of 
the school remarked in reference to the 
teaching of rhetoric, “We need greatly 
a good teacher of English, capable of 
guiding the students in a course of read- 


° 904 
o.2 
ing. 


22 Georgetown College Catalogue, 1870-1871, 
“Special Classes,” and 1875-1876, and in the 
Catalogue of 41879-1880, see “Awards.” For 
further reference to Elocution in American 
colleges, see Marie Hochmuth and Richard 
Murphy, “Rhetorical and Elocutionary Train- 
ing in Nineteenth Century Colleges,” History 
of Speech Education in America, ed. Karl R. 
Wallace (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1954), p- 166. 

23 Georgetown College Catalogue, 1868-1869, 
“Course of Studies.” 

24 GUA, 462.23, “Examination Matter, 1869- 
1879,” see report on “subject matter to be 
assigned to teachers.” The above is a comment 
on the area of rhetoric, dated 1876. 
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Public and private literary exhibi- 
tions began with the advent of the Col- 
lege. These extra-curricular exercises 
were soon supplemented by the Jesuit 
institution called the literary academy. 
This activity provided additional rhe- 
torical training for the students at vari- 
ous academic levels according to specific 
instructions contained in the Ratio 
Studiorum: 


The exercises of the academy will be as fol- 
lows: The moderator, as he judges convenient, 
will have at one time lessons or questions on 
some selected matter or author. At another time 
he will treat some precepts of oratory from 
Aristotle or Cicero or other authorities on 
rhetoric. At other times he will run through 
some author and demand the recitation of it 
from the members of the academy, and at 
other times he will propose to the same mem- 
bers problems to be solved and other things 
of this kind. 

Often also omitting these exercises the mem- 
bers of the academy themselves will present 
sometimes poems, at other time declamations, 
either learned by heart or extempore; at other 
times they will arrange mock trials with the 
approval of the moderator; at other times they 
will hold lectures two at least arguing against 
the lecturer; again they will defend theses and 
object against them rather in an_ oratorical 
than in dialectical fashion; . . . again they will 
exercise themselves in invention, each one 
thinking out the topics of proof bearing on 
the proposed subject, either extempore or 
after study; again in the practice of elocution 
they will suit figures of words and sentences to 
the subject thought out; again they will write 
the arguments of dialogues, poems, tragedies; 
again they will imitate a whole oration of 
some distinguished orator, or a poem of some 
poet. .. . Finally, they will exercise themselves 
in such things as beget eloquence or result 
from it.25 


In subsequent years a series of stu- 
dent organizations came into being. The 
activities of these organizations grad- 
ually superseded in importance the 


25 Ratio Studiorum of 1599; see “Rules of 
the Academy of Rhetoricians and Students of 
the Humanities,” Rule 2, “The Exercises to 
Be Held by the Moderator”; Rule 3, “By the 
Members”; see also Rules 4, 5, and 6, which 
deal with public exercises, prizes, and awards. 





academies and other officially endowed 
activities. 

One of the earliest extra-curricular 
activities was the Refectory Exercise. 
Initiated shortly after the foundation 
of the school, this exercise was private 
and was held weekly before the assem- 
bled student body and faculty. Each 
student of the higher classes had his 
turn, although not all were required to 
speak on the same day. It consisted of 
readings, prelections, and declamations 
of oratory, drama, prose, and poetry. 
The classics were most often resorted to 
and invariably included were portions 
of Cicero and Demosthenes, as well as 
most of the classical poets, historians, 
and dramatists. The routine was un- 
changing and the schedule was strictly 
observed. The practice was not always 
too popular with the students and rec- 
ords reveal many cases wherein they 
were absent from their turn or poorly 
prepared. Records indicate also that 
the practice was discontinued on several 
occasions and specific reference to it 
disappears about the end of the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Some 
excerpts from the records are included 
here: 


April 22, 1822. Refectories commenced after 
the Easter vacation. E.M.—explained Demos- 
thenes, G.G.—Cicero’s Orat. [Orations?] Rhet- 
oric. 


April 29, 1822. Wm. X.—explained Xenophon 
& J.L—Ovid. Both spoke much too low. 1 
Grammar. 


March 12, 1821. L. J.—explained Horace’s 1 
Satire. J. N—Homer, P.M.—spoke a part of 
L. Chatham’s Speech on American Affairs. 
Rhetoric. 


November 12, 1821. C.J.—explained Cor. 
Nepos. T.T.—Sallust. J.S.—spoke a piece from 
Burke. All spoke much too low. 1 Grammar. 


March 20, 1820. P.M.—explained Virgil. G. 
G.—had been appointed to explain Cicero, but 
not knowing his part absconded. J. F.—took 
his place & explained Homer. 

February 28, 1820. J. R—explained Virgil & 
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J. B.—Cicero’s Orat. They were sometimes in- 
correct in translation but did much better than 
usual.26 


Presentations were criticized by the 
Prefect or his appointee, and as the 
comments above indicate, the emphasis 
in criticism was placed on style and de- 
livery. Entries for various dates record 
frequent explanations of the orations of 
Cicero and Demosthenes, explanations 
and repetitions of the principles and 
parts of oratory and poetry, as well as 
declamations and readings of various 
sorts. Selections from the classics in- 
cluded poets and historians such as 
Ovid, Homer, Virgil, Horace, Sallust, 
Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar. Among 
the English writers and orators were 
Shakespeare, Chatham, Burke, — the 
younger Pitt, Emmet, and Cowper.?* 


Previous to the first commencement 
exercises in 1820, it was common prac- 
tice to provide annual and semi-annual 
literary exhibitions which were open to 
the general public. Daley reports that 
the early exercises began at ‘“‘g:00 or 
9:30 a.m., and continued until 3:30 or 
4:00 o'clock in the afternoon . . . and 

it was not unusual for twenty-five 
or thirty speakers to deliver orations.” 
Besides the stress on orations, the pro- 
grams reveal that students delivered 
analyses of famous speeches, recited 
poetry, took part in dialogues and dis- 
putes, and presented plays. While Latin 


26 GUA, as found in CJC. See “Exercises in 
Refectory,” April 22 and 29, 1822, p. 61; March 
12, 1821, p. 47; November 12, 1821, p. 57; 
March 20, 1820, p. 28; February 28, 1820, p. 27. 
Students’ names have been deleted. The class 
of the student has been provided when listed 
in the Journal. The CJC entries covering these 
exercises end after 1826, although it is possi- 
ble they may have continued for some time 
after that since the early records were not 
always complete. 

27 Selected samples of these exercises includ- 
ing subject matter, type of rhetorical exercises, 
and the critic’s comments can be found in 
Gillis, “Speech Education at Georgetown,” p. 
109. These were taken at random from the 
CJC, “Exercises in Refectory.” 


was a favored language, English and the 
modern languages were used extensively. 
Some of the works listed in the pro- 
grams were specified as original, al- 
though the majority were not. Daley 
remarks that many of the works pre- 
sented during these early programs were 
composed by the professor of rhetoric 
or another faculty member.?* The au- 
diences at these affairs usually consisted 
of a scattering of townspeople, the fa- 
culty, and students, parents, and friends. 
Selections used were close copies of the 
standards listed for the classroom. Com- 
mencement exercises, when inaugu- 
rated, followed much the same pattern. 
As the nineteenth century progressed 
these programs became more abbrevi- 
ated and less varied. The Commence- 
ment exercise of 1821, for example, 
listed a rendition of Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar in two acts, a series of prelec- 
tions based on the classics, a number of 
orations and declamations, and a dia- 
logue “on the evils of College Life.” 
The class of Rhetoric alone provided 
three of the orations. By the time the 
1850's were reached, the number of 
participants in the exercises had dropped 
to about fifteen. A check of the pro- 
grams around the Civil War era shows 
an average of ten. Latin had predomi- 
nated as a language until the 1840's, 
when the programs show that English 
then became the dominant tongue. By 
1858, Latin had been dropped entirely 
for all public exercises except disputes 
in philosophy. The Valedictory oration 
of this same program assumes the role 
of the major work of the exercise.?® 


28 Daley, “Georgetown College,” pp. 323-324 
and 298. Shortly after the beginning of the 
nineteenth century it became a popular prac- 
tice for one student to compose the selection 
and for another to deliver it. By the beginning 
of the second quarter of the century the selec- 
tions had become largely work of the students. 

29CJC, pp. 49-50, Commencement Program 
of 1821. See various subsequent programs re- 
corded in the CJC until the Civil War. Entries 
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The Jesuit practice of providing lit- 
erary academies for all students was in- 
stituted early in the school’s history. 
These exercises were private and in- 
tended solely for the students and their 
instructor. They were held weekly and 
followed much the same pattern as the 


public exhibitions. Many _ selections 
used in the public literary exhibitions 
were first tried in the weekly meetings 
of the academies. These academies were 
set up for the various levels of the 
school system and were an important 
extra-curricular adjunct in the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries at 
Georgetown. However, with the growth 
and development of the literary society 
and other student organizations, they 
declined in importance. <A_ typical 
weekly program of one of these acad- 
emies reads as follows: 

ist. The Dying Merchant—excellent. 

end. Preliminary Remarks—not much. 

grd. Reason—its Uses & Abuses—first rate. 

4th. To a Young Collegian—a poor piece. 

5th Eloquence—a very fine piece. 

6th. Friendship—miserably defective. 

7th. On Man—Every kind of style & no 

style.30 


An entry of March, 1827, in the Col- 
lege Classical Journal, or teachers’ rec- 
ord book of the college, states that the 
faculty favored the academy exercises 
over those which took place in the re- 
fectory. “It was thought that this method 
was better calculated to habituate the 
students to good composition and cor- 
rect delivery.’’*t Nevertheless difficulties 
arose, and later in this same year the 
records indicate dissatisfaction with stu- 
dent preparation. “So little attention 
was paid to the preparation of the acad- 


from these programs as well as an analysis can 
be found in Gillis, “Speech Education at 
Georgetown,” pp. 113-114, 204-205, and 255- 
258. 

30 GUA, as found in CJC, see November 11, 
1838. The moderator’s comments have been 
italicized by the author. 

81 CJC, entry dated March 25, 1827. 


emies, and they succeed so miserably, 
that they were for this time discon- 
tinued.”*? A check of the Journal indi- 
cates that it was not until well into the 
third decade of the nineteenth century 
that the weekly academies were well 
established. Entries reveal the occur- 
rence of these weekly exercises on a 
more or less consistent basis until 1844. 
After this date records of their inci- 
dence cease. Some critical notes were 
preserved, and these reveal that em- 
phasis was placed on training in style 
and delivery.* 


‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF STUDENT SPEECH- 
RELATED ACTIVITIES AT GEORGETOWN 


While the literary societies at many 
other American colleges were organized 
almost simultaneously with the begin- 
ning of the school, this was not the case 
at Georgetown. The first such organiza- 
tion was formed in the year 1830 by a 
small group of students in the Rhetoric 
class. The suggestion came from their 
Professor of Rhetoric. This organiza- 
tion, called the Philodemic Society, has 
remained in continuous operation ever 
since. It was limited to members of the 
senior classes and, as late as 1880, this 
restriction remained. The Philodemic 
was followed by a series of other debat- 
ing societies, until by mid-century the 
number stabilized at three.* 


32 [bid., entry dated May 25, 1827. 

33 Other samples of the critical notes as well 
as program selections can be found in Gillis, 
“Speech Education at Georgetown,” p. 200. 

34 GUA. See “Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Philodemic Society, 1830,” and the “Con- 
stitution of 1879.” The Phileleutherian and 
Philophrastic Societies came into being within 
a few years after the Philodemic’s first meet- 
ing. While they competed for student atten- 
tion for a few years, they soon became extinct. 
See GUA, Vol. Il, MS #1, Francis Barnum, 
S.J., “Stray Notes,” and GUA, 83.2, “Treaties 
and Correspondence between the Philodemic 
and Phileleutherian Societies, 1837-1838.” 

The Philonomosian Society was organized 
in 1839 and the Philhistorian Society in 1857. 
These two organizations, with the Philodemic, 
formed the basis of the literary society system 
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These societies served primarily to 
cultivate student interest in public 
affairs and to provide supplemental 
training in the rhetorical arts. Debate 
was the most important activity of their 
regular meetings. The provisions of 
their constitutions were similar, as was 
the order of business. An exception was 
the Philhistorian, whose provisions for 
debates were much simpler. This society 
also stressed with equal intent exercises 
in essay writing and declamation. The 
meetings were weekly affairs held in the 
late afternoon or evening. Early in the 
century the scene for these meetings 
was the classroom; later, when George- 
town’s campus expanded, debating halls 
were provided. 

Davis, Potter, and Sheldon, as well 
as many others who have written on the 
subject, have provided an ample pic- 
ture of the function and aims of the 
American college literary society.** Suf- 
fice it to say here that the pattern of 
organization laid down for these so- 
cieties in the eighteenth century did 
not vary a great deal thereafter. The 
basic structure was relatively simple. 


at Georgetown through most of the nineteenth 
century. Another society, organized after the 
Civil War, called the “French Literary Society,” 
or “Cercle Francaise,” operated as did all the 
others but, as the name implied, all activities 
were conducted in French. See Georgetown 
College Catalogue, 1866-1867, “Student Organi- 
zations.” The “Cercle Francaise” disappeared in 
the 1870's. 

The Philhistorian Society was limited to the 
very young students in the Preparatory classes. 
The membership in the Philonomosian Society 
came to be limited to the intermediary classes 
in the College. The Philhistorian Society be- 
came extinct in 1875 despite efforts of the Col- 
lege authorities to save it, but the Philonomosian 
Society continued in operation throughout the 
remainder of the nineteenth century. See Bar- 
num, “Dormant and Extinct Societies” (cited 
previously). 

35 Cf. Frank B. Davis, “The Literary Soci- 
eties of Selected State Universities of the Lower 
South” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Louisi- 
ana State University, 1949), p. 6; David Potter, 
“The Literary Society,” History of Speech Edu- 
cation, pp. 238-240; and Henry D. Sheldon, 
Student Life and Customs (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1901), p. 127. 
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There was always a constitution which 
outlined the aims and objectives as well 
as the basic structure of the society. The 
officers provided were common to the 
average voluntary society: president, 
vice president, secretary, treasurer, li- 
brarian, scribe, and one or two critics. 
The meetings were usually held weekly 
and the order of business followed 
much the same pattern. The roll would 
be called, the minutes read and 
approved, excuses for absence heard 
and fines assessed, committee and officer 
reports were heard, topics for debate 
and declamation were chosen, de- 
claimers were then heard, and, finally, 
the debate for the day followed by ad- 
journment. 


At Georgetown the literary societies 
followed this pattern by and large, al- 
though there were a few differences to 
be noted. Among these, the president 
or presiding officer was always a mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus and an in- 
structor at the College. The other 
officers were elected from the student 
body. Unlike the arrangement at many 
other colleges, Georgetown societies 
were so arranged that they were limited 
to certain levels of the student body. 
By the time of the Civil War a system 
had evolved which limited the Philo- 
demic Society to the senior students, the 
Philonomosian to the junior students, 
and the Philhistorian to the prepara- 
tory students. Thus, much of the jeal- 
ousy and competitiveness which existed 
between literary societies at other 
schools was avoided, since there was no 
need to struggle for members. A stu- 
dent entering Georgetown had to pro- 
gress from the lowest to the highest of 
these organizations; and, after the system 
had stabilized, membership in a lower 
society after a higher status had been 
achieved was forbidden. Then, too, al- 
though decision on the merits of a 
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topic were reached by popular vote, 
they were not always allowed to stand. 
On rare occasions decisions reached by 
the membership were waived or re- 
versed by the presiding officer. Further, 
restrictive rules were sometimes written 
into the by-laws regarding topics for de- 
bate. For example, at an early period 
in the Philodemic Society, regulations 
were passed forbidding the discussion 
. Of religious and political topics. These 
regulations, however, were soon re- 
scinded, and it is doubtful whether they 
were closely enforced while they were 
on the books.** 


In most other respects the activities 
and practices of the literary societies at 
Georgetown were similar to those at 
other American colleges early in the 
nineteenth century. The members would 
debate once a week before the assem- 
bled membership, with the usual num- 
ber of debaters set at four. The mini- 
mum time allotted for the speeches was 
ten minutes and fines were assessed for 
speaking less than that time. Minimum 
time for speaking in the more juvenile 
Philhistorian Society was considerably 
less. The usual mode of speech was by 
manuscript, although impromptu de- 
bates were After 
speakers were through, the debate was 
opened to the floor and the member- 
ship rebutted for the remaining time 
of the meeting, or until there were no 
further comments. Finally, the question 


not unusual. the 


36 GUA, “Laws of the Philodemic Society,” 
p- 11, a Manuscript containing various rules 
and regulations, dated 1845; also “Proceedings 
of the Philodemic Society, 1830-1848,” meetings 
of March 29, October 11, and November 1, 
1840. The preceding dates have reference to 
difficulties in debating and reaching a decision 
on the topic “Which is the happier state of 
life, marriage or celibacy?” See also “History 
of the Philodemic Society, 1830-1837,” meeting 
of March 6, 1837, in reference to decision on 
the topic “Was Themistocles justified in put- 
ting himself to death?” and Gillis, “Speech Edu- 
cation at Georgetown,” p. 168. 


was put to popular vote and the meet- 
ing was adjourned.* 

Before the Civil War the above pro- 
cedure was more or less standard. After 
the Civil War the following changes 
appeared: individual critiques for the de- 
daters became extensive—these stressed 
the rules of argumentation and debat- 
ing technique; impromptu debates be- 
came much more common, particularly 
immediately after the Civil War. By 
the 1880's, after the introduction of 
prize competitions, the entire system of 
debating became more formalized. The 
system for choosing topics was carefully 
laid out and strictly observed. The 
method and time for preparation, as 
well as the system for choosing debaters, 
was carefully regulated. Finally, the 
rules for debate and the method of 
judgment were laid out in detail. Stress 
on individual skill and on teamwork 
was heightened after the introduction 
of individual prizes and prize competi- 
tions between winning debate teams. 
The latter became annual affairs for the 
three literary societies and were public 
events. Usually important public off- 
cials or honorary members were asked 
to judge them. Extensive records on the 
results exist which indicate that the 
affairs were well attended.** 

The early topics used were often stock 
subjects dealing with philosophical and 
literary themes. By the time of the 


87 For a more complete accounting, see Gillis, 
“Speech Education at Georgetown,” pp. 156- 
160; GUA, “Laws of the Philodemic Society,” 
“Regulations for Debate,” p. 10, 1830; “Records 
of the Philhistorian Society,” passim; and “Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the Philonomosian 
Society, 1839.” 

38 A rather detailed critique of a debate is 
available in Gillis, “Speech Education at 
Georgetown,” pp. 244-246. Pages 242-245 give 
an analysis of changes that took place in de- 
bating during the period 1860-1890. Cf. also 
“Constitution and By-Laws of the Philodemic 
Society, 1879,” “Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Philonomosian Society, 1871,” and George- 
town College Catalogues, 1875 . . . 1890, for list- 
ings of topics, teams, and decisions in the vari- 
ous contest debates. 
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Civil War they began to deal more and 
more frequently with specific and time. 
ly concerns within the areas of politics, 
economics, and social problems. It 
should be added that both types of 
topics were always debated. To give 
one example, the slavery issue was first 
debated as early as 1830. A perusal of 
the topics used before the Civil War 
would include the following: In 1830, 
there were listed “Whether Napoleon 
Bonaparte or General Washington was 
the greater man?” and “Should Slaves 
be Liberated?” In 1848, the societies 
debated “Whether inflicting capital 
punishment has any tendency to di- 
minish crime?”’, also “Should a citizen 
be compelled to take part in a war 
waged by his countrymen which in his 
opinion is unjust?” In 1854, debaters 
took up the question “Is Slavery an evil 
as it exists in America?” In 1855, they 
debated “Should the African Slave Trade 
be re-opened?” Just before the Civil War 
the debaters undertook such questions 
as “Should Southern Democrats vote for 
Douglas for President if he be nomi- 
nated by the Charleston Convention?” 
and “Whether the Union will be dis- 
solved in the case of the election of Lin- 
coln as President of the U.S.?” During 
this same period such topics as the fol- 
lowing were still being debated: “Is 
Language of Divine or human origin?” 


and “Which has the most influence, 
Women or Money?’’*® 
After the Civil War the debaters 


39 GUA, “Proceedings of the Philodemic So- 
ciety, 1830-1838,” pp. g-11. The first ten de- 
bates of this society are listed separately, after- 
ward they appear in the minutes under meet- 
ing dates. For 1848, see “Minutes of the 
Philodemic Society, 1845-1848,” meetings of 
November 12 and November 19; for 1854 and 
1855, “Minutes of the Philodemic Society, 1854- 
1856,” October 29, 1854, and May 193, 1855, 
respectively. For debate before the Civil War, 
see “Philodemic Society Journal, 1859-1866,” 
February 26 and October 13, 1860, respectively. 
Details on these and other debates can be 
found in Gillis, “Speech Education at George- 
town.” 


turned to such topics as “Should Women 
have the right of suffrage?”’ and “Should 
there be a property qualification for 
voting?” During the period of 1870-1875, 
many current political problems were 
debated; for example, “Shall Utah be 
admitted to the Union?”, “Is the Maine 
Liquor Law just?”’, and “Resolved, that 
Cuba should be recognized by the 
United States as an independent bel- 
ligerent power.” In the 18g0’s debates 
covered the entire range of local, na- 
tional, and international problems and 
resembled in most respects the topics of 
interest of debaters today. Among them 
were “Resolved, that denominational 
schools should supersede the present 
system,” “Resolved, that the present 
system of trial by jury should be sup- 
planted by trial before three judges,” 
“Resolved, that the present rate of 
tariff is beneficial to the country,” and 
“Would the return of the Tory Party 
to power benefit England?’’*® 

Other activities fostered by the liter- 
ary societies included publication of 
magazines, sponsoring of prize essay 
and poetry contests, initiation of hon- 
orary members, and development of 
library systems. The latter never became 
as extensive at Georgetown as at many 
other colleges, although each society 
compiled a respectable listing of books 
over the years. After the demise of the 
Philhistorian Society the libraries of 
the remaining societies were combined 
and put under the control of a commit- 
tee representing student organizations.* 


40 GUA, “Philodemic Society Journal,” March 
26 and November 26, 1865; also “Book of the 
Amanuensis, 1869-1875,” contains topics and 
summaries for debates for the period. For the 
1890's, see “Proceedings of the Philodemic So- 
ciety, 1885-1897,” October 22 and December 10, 
1889, and February 27 and March 6, 1890. 

41 GUA, 471.9, “Library Catalogue of the 
Philodemic Society”; GUA, 80.5, “Catalogue of 
the Philonomosian Society’s Library”; GUA, 
435-1, “Philhistorian Society Librarian’s Record 
Book, 1860”; and GUA, 80.5, Philodemic and 
Philonomosian Societies’ Catalogues, 188g.” 
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Throughout the nineteenth century 
two types of meetings were typical of 
the literary societies at Georgetown. One 
was the regular weekly meeting which 
featured debate as the main fare. The 
other was the special meeting, com- 
memorative in nature, which featured 


oratory and ceremonial speech. The 
Philodemic Society, for example, had 
two special meetings each year; one on 
Washington’s birthday and one on the 
Fourth of July. The Philodemic insti- 
tuted these meetings early in its his- 
tory, but the other societies joined in 
these celebrations shortly thereafter. 
Usually they consisted of a gathering of 
active, honorary, and alumni members 
for an afternoon meeting during whick 
a long oration was delivered by a guest 
speaker. This was preceded by a full 
reading of either Washington’s ‘“Fare- 
well Address” or the Declaration of In- 
dependence by a student member. In 
the evening a banquet was held and 
here any number of ceremonial speeches 
and toasts were delivered. Many of 
these were impromptu. The students 
would vie with each other over these 
speeches and many of the offerings were 
quite elaborate.** 


Another important college fete initi- 
ated by the literary societies was the an- 
nual commemoration of the founding 
of Maryland. At this celebration the en- 
tire college and their friends journeyed 
down the Potomac to the site of the 
landing of the Maryland Pilgrims under 
the Calverts. An entire day was spent 
in the celebration, and a high point 
was reached with the presentation of a 
commemorative oration by a prominent 


42 Records of these addresses are available in 
Philodemic Society Addresses, 1831-1867, MS. 
in Georgetown Library. The details of the in- 
stituting of these celebrations can be found 
in GUA, “History of the Philodemic Society, 
1830-1837,” meeting of February 22, 1831. For 
a program, see GUA, 80.11, Anniversary Cele- 
bration of the Philodemic Society, 1832. 





public speaker especially chosen by the 
Philodemic Society for the occasion.* 

Other student organizations _ blos- 
somed in proliferation shortly after the 
establishment of the literary societies. 
Unlike the history of the colonial char- 
tered colleges of the pre-Revolutionary 
era, there was no long period during 
which the literary society at Georgetown 
existed as the sole student activity. Un- 
doubtedly it remained the most import- 
ant of Georgetown’s student organiza- 
tions throughout the major portion of 
the nineteenth century, but by the be- 
ginning of the fifth decade other stu- 
dent groups made their appearance. In 
1853, the Dramatic Association, a fore- 
runner of the school’s contemporary 
Mask and Bauble Club, was formed. 
Subsequent dramatic and elocutionary 
clubs came into being in the period im- 
mediately before and _ following the 
Civil War. It might also be added that 
glee clubs, “mandolin clubs,” and ath- 
letic clubs appeared not long there- 
after.* 

The Dramatic Association had as its 
purpose “the study of Dramatic Litera- 
ture and the Practice of Elocution.” 
Membership was open to all the stu- 
dents. They staged plays and gave dra- 
matic reading performances for the en- 
tertainment of the student body. Some 
of the readings included such melo- 
dramatic numbers as “The Meeting of 
Moloch and Satan,” “The Gambler’s 
Wife,’ and “The Drummer’s Bride.” 
Among the presentations were several 
productions of “Hamlet” and “Richard 
III,” a play called “Robert Macaire,” 
and what appears to have been a com- 
edy entitled “The Nervous Man and 


43 John Gilmary Shea, History of Georgetown 
College (Washington, D.C.: P. F. Collier, 1891), 
p. 131. The first of these orations was delivered 
by William George Read, a Baltimore judge. See 
Philodemic Society Addresses, 1842. 

44 Georgetown College Catalogues, 1851-1860, 
“Student Organizations.” 
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the Man of Nerve.” Although intended 
primarily for the student body, records 
indicate their performances were open 
to the public and were well attended. 
Technical effects must have been rather 
crude and makeshift, since they were 
staged in one of the study halls. Produc- 
tions were first presented to the stu- 
dents in the afternoon, and then a final 
performance was given for the public 
in the evening. Once a role had been 
accepted, a young Thespian could be 
fined as much as two dollars and fifty 
cents for failing to perform. “Ad lib- 
bing” was forbidden, and a ten-cent fine 
was imposed for the use of scripts after 
the fourth rehearsal.* 

In 1857, a mock literary society, initi- 
ated presumably as a prod for the lag- 
gards, made its appearance. “The Jug- 
Rat Society,” so named because mem- 
bership required frequent confinement 
for extra study, was begun by a mem- 
ber of the faculty. This instructor, with 
ingenious employment of teaching psy- 
chology, had the offending students 
build their own motivation for the 
studies they found so troublesome. The 
meetings were permissive and gave full 
latitude to the development of frequent 
public exhibitions loaded with farcical 
wit, humor, and “take-offs” on the more 
formal subject matter. In these pro- 
grams, too, the students poked fun at 
themselves and their contemporaries. 
The constitution provided that the so- 
ciety meet every day, except on week- 
ends and holidays, and that any mem- 
ber missing a meeting would be penal- 
ized “not less than sixty Latin Lines.” 


45 GUA, “Secretary’s Book of the Dramatic 
Association, 1853-1863,” “Constitution”; and 
GUA, 178.4, “Programs of the Dramatic Asso- 
ciation—Late 60's.” See also GUA, “List of 
Plays and Chief Actors, 1820-1860,” and John 
R. Friant, Thomas A. Rover, and Edwin M. 
Dahill, Glimpses of Old Georgetown (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Georgetown Press, 1939), p. 29, 
which contains a description of one of these 
early stagings. ; 
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The initiation fee consisted of mem- 
orization of “at least 25 Latin Lines.” 
One hour of the meeting was devoted 
to general business, and the rest of the 
time the students concentrated on the 
study of their delinquent classics. If he 
wished, any member might retire from 
the association as soon as he had made 
up his studies.** 


Another student organization of the 
1850's was the Reading Room Associ- 
ation. This club was restricted to the 
advanced classes and had as its purpose 
the study of popular journals, maga- 
zines, and newspapers from all over the 
country. Members were not allowed a 
sedentary pursuit, for they had to pre- 
pare speeches and essays based on the 
fruits of their readings. The records 
state that “the fees of the members were 
expended in subscribing for the most 
important newspapers from the various 
cities in the United States.’’*? 


In 1868, The Dramatic Reading As- 
sociation was founded. The main ac- 
tivity of this club was similar to that 
of the older Dramatic Association al- 
ready mentioned. In this instance plays 
were not presented, and public pro- 
grams consisted exclusively of dramatic 
readings. The last listing for the organ- 
ization appeared in the college Cata- 
logue for 1870-1871.48 


46 GUA, 12.8, H. A. Gaynor, “History of the 
Jug-Rat Society,” dated 1895, an unpublished 
MS. in the archives. This mock-literary society 
flourished in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, holding meetings and presenting pub- 
lic programs which were burlesques of the 
regular public disputations and _ exhibitions. 
Some of them are listed in Gillis, “Speech Edu- 
cation at Georgetown,” pp. 194-197. 

47 GUA, 398.2, Francis Barnum, S.J., “Stu- 
dent Life at Georgetown in the Late Sixties,” 
p- 40, an unpublished MS. in the Georgetown 
archives. 

48 Georgetown College Catalogue, 1870-1871, 
“Student Organizations”; GUA, 178.4, “Dramat- 
ic Reading Association Program, Late 60's”; 
GUA, 177, “Dramatic Reading Association of 
Georgetown College, Secretary's Book, 1868- 
1870"; and GUA, 173.2, “Dramatic Reading 
Association, Miscellaneous Items.” 
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With the rise of interest in scientific 
studies at Georgetown in the 1870's and 
1880's, there appeared a new student 


organization entitled “The Toner 
Scientific Circle.” This club was or- 
ganized in 1877 for the purpose of dis- 
cussing scientific subjects. Its early min- 
utes show that it operated much the 
same as the literary societies. Although 
the constitution did not specify debate, 
the earliest minutes reveal that this was 
the most frequent medium for the club’s 
activities. At a later period lectures and 
true discussion became the usual ac- 
tivity. In the 1880's, there were presen- 
tations of scientific lectures by guest 
speakers as well as student papers and 
essays. One lecture of 1880 was pre- 
sented on the subject of “the Ear,’’ with 
explanation of the anatomy as well as 
the “physical principles involved in the 
transmission and perception of sound.”*® 


49 Georgetown College Journal, IX, 40; see 
also GUA, 436, “Toner Scientific Circle, Secre- 
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By the 18go’s, student organizations 
at Georgetown had fulfilled a valuable 
role in school life. Of these organiza- 
tions, those classifiable as speech ac- 
tivities were the most important. Be- 
sides the literary societies and _ their 
activities, there were dramatic and 
elocutionary clubs, a mock literary so- 
ciety, discussion clubs, and _ reading 
clubs. The literary societies remained 
dominant throughout the remainder of 
the nineteenth century and are active 
today. Other extra-curricular speech ac- 


tivities, such as commencements, liter- . 


ary exhibitions, and public disputations 
by philosophy students, continued 
throughout the remainder of the nine- 
teenth century. These, of course, were 
more directly official activities of the 
school. 


tary’s Minute Book.” The Club’s constitution 
is on the first pages of the book. For debates, 
see meetings of February 19, March 18, and 
April 29, 1877. 
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THE PRACTICE OF RHETORIC AT THE 


TALMUDIC ACADEMIES 


GERALD M. PHILLIPS 
Washington State College 


SPEECH OCCASIONS IN THE ACADEMY 


HE educational system at the Baby- 

lonian Talmudic academies pro- 
vided a great many occasions for public 
speaking.' One description of the Tal- 
mud states “. . . the Gemara (commen- 
tary on the Oral Law) almost through- 
out takes on the nature of a lecture 
hall or a collection of minutes of the 
discussions.”? The daily procedure in 
instruction was for the rabbis to meet 
with their students for lectures on ques- 
tions of practical application of re- 
ligious law. The students had the priv- 
ilege of interrupting the lecturers to ask 
questions or to raise issues.? The edu- 
cational process of the academies was 
thus served by the ensuing discussions 
and disputations.‘ 


Participation in lectures and discus- 
sions was not confined to students and 
staff of the academies. Any individual 
who accepted the doctrines of Judaism 
was eligible to participate, although in 
practice an individual who was not 
well educated was precluded from par- 
ticipation.® 

Lectures and discussions began in 
various ways. The most frequent speech 


1 The period of the study was 50 A.D. to 500 
AD. For a discussion of the place of rhetoric in 
the Talmudic educational system v. Gerald Phil- 
lips, “The Place of Rhetoric in the Babylonian 
Talmud,” QJS, XLIII, 4 (December, 1957), 390- 
393- 

2 Hermann L. Strack, Introduction to the 
Talmud and Midrash, (Philadelphia, 1931), p. 
89. 

3 Arsene Darmesteter, The Talmud, 
adelphia, 1897), p. 29. 

4 Strack, op. cit., p. 89. 

5R. Travers Herford, Talmud and Apoc- 
rypha (London, 1933), p. 109. 


(Phil- 


occasion was the regular academic ses- 
sion. Sessions were held daily through 
most of the year, with time out only for 
major holidays.® 

In addition to regular lectures, the 
rabbis were provided speech occasions 
by special events in the community. 
The deposition or retirement of the 
head of an academy called for a series 
of orations from his students. These ora- 
tions and attendant disputations had 
as their purpose the codification of de- 
cisions reached at the academy during 
the retiring head’s tenure.’ 

Other formal occasions called for 
ceremonial speeches from members of 
the academy. These included rabbinic 
ordinations, funerals, weddings and the 
first academic session of the new year. 
Speeches of this type, while occasioned 
by formal events, were subject to the 
same free questioning and disputations 
which characterized the regular aca- 
demic lectures.* 


6 Nathan Draizin, History of Jewish Educa- 
tion from 515 B.CE. to 220 B.C.E. (Baltimore, 
1940), p. 58. There was no formal physical 
plant at the academies. Classes were held out- 
doors or in the synagogue proper. Lectures were 
given in the morning and evening and special 
sessions were held in the Spring and Fall for 
those who could not attend the regular sessions. 
Lectures covered the religious applications to 
all areas of human life and frequently arose out 
of specific problems presented to the academies. 
Any lecture given at an academy was open for 
discussion and question. 

7 Berakoth 27b-28a, 166-170. References to 
the Talmud are to the several tractates of the 
Babylonian Talmud (Talmud Babli). The first 
number refers to the folio number in the He- 
brew editions, all of which carry a standard 
pagination. The second number refers to the 
English translation: The Babylonian Talmud, 
Dr. I. Epstein, general editor (35 vols.) London: 
The Soncino Press, 1936-1952. 
8Gittin 82a, 397; Berakoth 63b, 399. 









The head of the academy opened the 
daily academic session either by _ lec- 
turing himself or by inviting someone 
else to speak. On occasion, he simply 
indicated that the floor was open for 
questions and discussion.® Once the ses- 
sion had been formally opened, any 
speaker could be interrupted at any 
time for questioning and any student 
who wished to raise an issue was pro- 
vided with an opportunity to speak.?° 
It was the responsibility of the officiating 
lecturer to summarize the discussions at 
the conclusion of the session. Because of 
the spontaneous nature of the speaking 
situations, it is apparent that the bulk 
of the speaking during the regular ses- 
sions was extempore but well based on 
a sound knowledge of the literature and 
thought of the times. 

Students also conducted private dis- 
cussions on the lectures. A short daily 
period was devoted to “review” where 
late-comers and the previous day’s ab- 
sentees could be briefly informed on 
what had occurred, thus giving students 
an opportunity to discuss the proceed- 
ings without interruption from the lec- 
turer.*? 


Some sessions were held which pre- 
sented lectures by authorities other 
than the chief rabbi. These were fre- 
quently devoted to reviews of the ma- 
terial discussed at the academy during 
the past year. Usually students gave 
these lectures, and the officiating rabbi 
was in attendance to correct any errors. 
On occasion these lectures were formal, 
but they sometimes took the form of 
symposia with five or six students par- 
ticipating.!? 

Frequently 


lecturers attempted to 


9 Heinrich Graetz, History of the Jews (Phil- 
adelphia, 1891), II, 361. 

10 Yebamoth g6b, 660. 

11 Baba Kamma 20a, 99; Kiddushin 44a, 222; 
25a, 119. 

12 Baba Mezi’a 64a, 379; Berakoth 28b, 240; 
Baba Kamma 1172, 698. 
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stimulate students to speak by raising 
hypothetical or impossible questions or 
by the use of aposiopesis or suggestio 
falsi. Students challenged the lecturers’ 
statements and were then required to 
prove their case to the officiating 
rabbi.?8 


In addition to being sources of higher 
education, the academies held a quasi- 
judicial status in the community, and 
because of the autonomy granted to the 
Jewish community in Babylon, had juris- 
diction over civil and criminal cases in- 
volving Jewish citizens. Many court 
cases dealt with simple matters of hu- 
man behavior as well as legalities. Such 
questions as: “who shall be served first 
in a butcher shop,” “ 
itors,” “ 


how to avoid vis- 
ethical practices for merchants,” 
“how to silence gossips” were topics of 
discussion.1* Cases began with the reg- 
istering of an individual complaint from 
which the rabbis either generalized or 
distilled hypothetical questions to pro- 
vide disputation material for the stu- 
dents.*® 


In addition to formal speech occasions 
inside the academies, the rabbis stressed 
the idea that class work and discussion 
should be carried on outside. Conversa- 
tions and discussions among students 
were encouraged and recorded in the 
Talmud. The authorities felt that learn- 
ing was enhanced by group activity and 
that an oral exchange of views was the 
best way to “. . . sharpen the wits.” One 
authority indicated that mutual study 
would enable students to correct each 
other’s mistakes.17 Another authority 
stated that individual study was a sin 
while 


studying in groups was a 


13 Nazir 59b, 222; Zebahim 192, 64. 
14V. Kiddushin 70a, 354-7; Gittin 73a, 347; 
Pesahim goa, 137; Baba Kamma 116b, 295 for 
examples. 
15 Baba Bathra 152b, 261. 
16 Berakoth 47b, 289. 
17 Aboth de Rabbi Nathan VIII, 50. 
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blessing.1* Group study was considered 
so important that students were advised 
to interrupt it only for the most im- 
portant prayer in the Hebrew liturgy.?® 
Outside discussions covered the same 
material as that discussed in the acad- 
emy, and were reported back to the 
academy during the regular lecture 
periods. 

Formal disputations between Jews and 
non-Jews are recorded in the Talmud. 
Some of these disputations are probably 
spurious and _ represent imaginative 
flights on the part of a speaker.?° Be- 
cause of known historical contact be- 
tween certain rabbis and the Persian phi- 
losophers, it is likely that disputes ac- 
tually took place between them and 
were recorded in the Talmud.** Much 
advice was given to students concerning 
disputations with non-Jews. One author- 
ity stated that one of the qualifications 
of an educated rabbi was to “. . . know 
what answer thou should give to the 
Epicurean.’? Several authorities lec- 
tured on Christian theology and _pro- 
vided refutations for their students, and 
students were admonished not to dis- 
pute with non-Jews unless they were 
sure they would win or that their op- 
ponents were men of good will, since a 
loss to an ill-disposed adversary might 
result in persecution of the community.?? 

Public lectures were major speech oc- 
casions for the rabbis. Many of the au- 
thorities gave regular series of public 
lectures to their communities. The lec- 
tures dealt with community problems or 
with controversial subjects, and were 
sometimes motivated by a desire to 
help the community and sometimes by a 

18 Aboth I, 6. 

19 Shabbath 11a, 40. 

20 Abodah Zarah 44b, 220; 54b, 279. 

21 Shabbath 88a, 419. 

22 Sanhedrin 38b, 244. “Epicurean” from the 
Hebrew Eipikoros, a generic name applied to 
non-Jewish, usually Greek, philosophers and 


sometimes used to refer to Christian preachers. 
23 Sanhedrin 38b, 244-5; Baba Bathra 10a, 45. 
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desire to sharpen the speaker’s skill in 
argument.** Since public lectures were 
usually occasioned by a need for infor- 
mation and guidance in the community, 
they were open to the same sort of ques- 
tioning and argument that characterized 
lectures in the academy.”® 

The rabbis were also afforded an op- 
portunity to speak in the synagogue. It 
was the responsibility of the rabbi to 
impart moral instruction during his 
Sabbath sermon. Homiletic led to the 
development of a body of literature 
separate from the Talmud. The hom- 
ilies of many rabbis are collected in the 
Midrash. Preaching in the synagogue 
differed considerably from academic 
speaking. Synagogue speeches dealt with 
Bible interpretations and recitation of 
moral lessons and maxims and were 
not debatable.?* 

The most unique speech occasion for 
the rabbis was the semi-annual assembly 
of the entire community called the 
kallah.27 These assemblies were held in 
the months of Adar and Elul corre- 
sponding to March and September. 
Bacher describes them as follows: 

The kallah . . . was a characteristic feature of 
Babylonian Judaism although unknown in 
Palestine. Owing to the great extent of Baby- 
lonia, opportunities had to be furnished for 
those living far from the academy to take part 


in their deliberation. These meetings of out- 
side students at which, of course, the most 


24 Pesahim goa, 137; Erubin 2ga, 198. 

25V. Sanhedrin 38b, 246; Hullin 100a, 551; 
Shabbath 126b, 627; 155b, 795; Kiddushin 31a, 
150 for examples. 

26 Zevi Chajes, The Students’ Guide Through 
the Talmud (London, 1952), p. 166. For a more 
thorough discussion of rabbinic preaching v. 
Philipson, “Homiletics,” JE, VI, 454-7. 

27 Wilhelm Bacher, “Academies in Babylonia,” 
JE, I, 145. “Kallah” is derived from the Hebrew 
word meaning “bride” and is interpreted al- 
legorically as the “wooing and winning of learn- 
ing.” Others derive it from the Hebrew “kol” 
meaning “all.” There is some possibility that 
it comes from the Greek “Scholia”; v. Deutsch, 
The Talmud (Philadelphia, 1895), p. 35. The 
Talmud derives it from the Hebrew “hekhal” 
meaning to “assemble” based on the Deuteron- 
omic dictum, Assemble the people, the men and 
the women. V. Erubin 27a, 184-5. 
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varying ages and degrees of knowledge were 
presented took place twice a year... 


In the kallah month .. . at the close of the 
summer and .. . at the close of the winter, the 
disciples journeyed . . . to the meeting after 
having prepared . . . the treatise announced at 
the close of the preceding kallah month by the 
head of the academy. . . . They present them- 
selves before the head... 

They that sit in the first row recite aloud 
the subject matter while the members of the 
remaining rows listen in silence. When they 
reach a passage that requires discussion, they 
debate among themselves, the head _ silently 
taking note of the subject of discussion. Then 
the head himself lectures upon the treatise . . . 
and adds an exposition of those passages that 
have given rise to the discussion.28 

In addition to discussion of assigned 
topics, the members of the academy 
lectured to visitors on problems which 
had arisen during the year, and reviewed 
decisions reached in the academies on 
community problems presented to them. 

Though the audiences were larger, the 
kallah lectures followed a similar pat- 
tern to that of the lectures in the acad- 
emies. Out of courtesy to the lecturer, 
members of the academy usually re- 
frained from questioning the speaker, 
but the floor was still open for visitors’ 
questions. Sessions were held after the 
harvest and spring planting so that a 
maximum number of people could at- 
tend. There is no accurate estimate of 
the size of the audiences, but one pas- 
sage, which may be hyperbolic, esti- 
mated the audiences at ten thousand.?° 

Speech occasions occurred at the 
academies day and night, all year. The 
rabbis and students had ample oppor- 
tunity for self-expression, both in the 
form of lecture and disputation. 


CONTENT AND FORM OF THE 
LECTURES AT THE ACADEMIES 
The purpose of the Talmudic lecture 
was exposition of the Oral Law and 
its application to human. behavior. 


28 Bacher, op. cit., p. 146. 
29 Berakoth 49b, 300. 





There was little or no mention of escha- 
tology or metaphysics. The lecturer's 
concern was not with “Who is God?” but 
with “What does He want us to do?’ 
According to Kohler, academic lectures 
dealt with one of four topics: (1) ampli- 
fication of the Oral Law leading to pro- 
hibitory or mandatory statutes, rites or 
customs; (2) application of hermeneutics 
to devise new laws or new applications 
of old laws to fit specific situations; (3) 
instruction in tradition including his- 
tory, astronomy, science and other arts 
as they applied to religion; (4) creative 
flights of fancy on the part of the speak- 
er in interpretation of the Bible. 


Speakers began their lectures stand- 
ing and sat down after the introduction. 
The other officials of the academy either 
sat on benches in front of the audience 
or in a circle around the lecturer. Stu- 
dents were grouped in semi-circular 
fashion on benches or on the ground. 
The speaker was raised above the stu- 
dents, on a higher chair or on cushions. 
Students crowded in close to the speak- 
er and outsiders stood in the rear to 
listen. Important lectures were held out- 
doors so that more people could attend. 


Prepared lectures dealt with halachah 
raised from community situations which 
illustrated matters important to the stu- 
dents and contained little narrative ma- 
terial. Sometimes narrative material was 
introduced later to break the monotony 
and regain the attention of the students. 
Lectures on halachah were considered 
so important that if an official of the 
academy came in late, the speaker would 
frequently begin again. Lecturers were 
always subject to interruption for ques- 
tioning, but in most cases students al- 


30 George Foot Moore, Judaism 
1944), 1, 319. 7s : 

31 Kauffman Kohler, “Rabbinical Authority,” 
JE, Il, 338. 
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lowed the lecturer to finish the pre- 
pared portion before beginning their 
questions. 


On occasion the lecturer opened the 
session with the word, “Ask!’’ When this 
formula was used it was a signal for 
open discussion. The students could ask 
the lecturer to explain material they did 
not understand or they might ask for a 
statement on a controversial issue. Stu- 
dents had the right to ask the lecturer to 
speak on law or to present narrative ma- 
terial. 


The audience was directly involved 
with the speaker through free question- 
ing and discussion. Some lecturers se- 
lected prize students and charged them 
with the responsibility of interrupting 
the lecture to ask questions. The stu- 
dents prepared their questions to catch 
lagging interest on the part of other stu- 
dents or to change the format of the 
session from lecture to disputation. 
Though some lecturers objected to in- 
terruptions, the right to interrupt was 
a prized privilege. Interruption tended 
to maintain student interest and _pro- 
vided a transition from lecture to dis- 
putation. 


A typical talmudic passage describes 
an academic session, showing first the 
lecturer opening the session with some 
comments on the time of day when the 
morning prayer should be recited. After 
he had stated his opinion he was inter- 
rupted by students who cited the opin- 
ions of other authorities and pointed out 
contradictions in their views. The lec- 
turer replied showing that the other 
authorities had expressed their views in 
different countries and under different 
conditions, and, therefore, their views 
were no longer applicable. He supported 
his own view by Scriptural citations and 
authorities who agreed with him. A 
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vote was taken and the majority sus- 
tained the lecturer.** 

Subject matter of lectures covered 
many topics, for example, “procedure for 
extinguishing fires on the Sabbath,” 
“determination of ownership in land 


disputes,” “how to get along with 
gentiles,” “community taxation,” “de- 
termination of the dates of holidays,” 
“proper size of marriage dowries.” Such 
common problems as ‘“‘calming an angry 
man” and “precautions in lending 
money” were covered; also such per- 
sonal ones as “modes of sexual inter- 
course” and “amounts to be given to 
charity.” Many lectures dealt with the 
student and his status in the community 
and some dealt with archaic, theoretical 
problems like the temple service, or 
with stories and fables involving Jews 
and great men of history.** 

On occasion, visitors were allowed to 
speak in the academies. Sometimes these 
were itinerant preachers, invited so that 
the students could dispute _ their 
“strange” views, and sometimes expert 
heads of other academies were invited 
to speak. It is possible that some of the 
preaching of St. Paul to the Hebrews 
came about in this fashion.** Any guest 
speaker was required to defend his views 
in open debate with the whole academy. 

A fundamental principle of speaking 
at the academies was the doctrine of 
free speech. According to Graetz, “free- 
dom of speech became so firmly 
established a right that no one could be 
attacked for expressing . opinions, 
unless he controverted any _ received 
dogma or rejected the conception of the 
Divinity peculiar to Judaism.’** The 

32 Berakoth 2a, 35. 

83 For several examples v. Shabbath gob, 131; 
154a, 787 passim; Baba Bathra 51a, 210. Rosh 
Hashanah 19b, 80; Kerithoth 53a, 312; Berakoth 
7a, 31 passim; Erubin 2ib, 150 passim; Yoma 
35b, 163; Megillah 3b, 3; Abodah Zarah 54b, 279. 

341 Corinthians 14:16, 23, 25 show attributes 


of Talmudic discourse. 
35 Graetz, op. cit., II, 162. 
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talmudic concept of free speech holds 
that differences of opinion among men 
are natural, necessary, and to be en- 
couraged. Two rabbis might freely dif- 
fer, but the only type of dispute that 
was wrong was disagreement about what 
a third rabbi said.** Students were en- 
couraged to speak out when they de- 
tected an error in a lecture or when they 
felt that a faulty conclusion had been 
drawn.*? This was justified by the Bib- 
lical dictum, from a false matter keep 
far,** and led to an obligation on the 
part of students to see that “truth” re- 
sulted from every disputation.*® 

Freedom of speech resulted in fre- 
quent clashes of opinions and students 
were advised to show tolerance toward 
the views of others. They were told to 
respect another scholar’s decision unless 
they could prove it incontrovertibly 
false. One authority stated that if schol- 
ars were intolerant of each other, it pro- 
voked the anger of God,*® while another 
indicated that if scholars were tolerant 
of each other, it would “multiply peace 
in the world.”* 

The concept of free speech was a 
major factor responsible for the Talmud 
being the unreadable jumble that it is. 
There are few absolute decisions re- 
corded anywhere. A majority and a 
minority view are recorded in almost 
every case, and the minority was not 
obligated to defer to the will of the 
majority. In cases where the law was 
not firmly established, each individual 
was free to follow his own view. Minor- 
ity views were recorded as guides to 

86 Kerithoth 57a, 336. This is related to the 
method of oral footnoting which had _ been 
established as a major method of use of au- 
thorities in proof. V. Gerald Phillips, “Use of 
Authorities as Ethical Proof in the Talmudic 
Discourse,” Speech Monographs, XXV_ (March, 
1958) PPp- 67-75. 

37 Sanhedrin 6b, 23. 

38 Exodus 23:7. 

39 Shebu’oth 31a, 171. 


40 Megillah 32a, 194; Ta’anith 8a, 32. 
41 Shabbath 63a, 296. 


later generations in understanding con- 
flicts and possible sources of law as 
conditions changed. Any decision could 
be reversed if times and circumstances 
warranted and it was clearly recognized 
that the participants in any disputation 
were men, and therefore subject to error. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
academic discipline was strong and in- 
dividuals normally did not disagree 
simply for the sake of disagreement, but 
only differed from a majority view when 
their feelings were exceedingly strong. 


Generally, then, the characteristics of 
the Talmudic discourse were: (1) they 
were extemporaneous; (2) they were 
subject to interruption for discussion 
and question; (3) they usually dealt 
with matters of law and used narration 
sparingly. Their significant characteristic 
was the application of the principle of 
freedom of speech. 


FORM AND CONTENT OF THE DEBATES AT 
THE TALMUDIC ACADEMIES*? 


Debate pervaded almost all the activ- 
ities of the academies. Some authorities 
maintain that the Babylonian Talmud 
in its entirety is made up of the record 
of disputations that took place in the 
academies. An anonymous statement in 
the Talmud describes the academies as 
“. . . consisting of disciples of the wise 
who sit in manifold assembly and oc- 
cupy themselves with the Torah, some 
pronouncing clean and others pronounc- 
ing unclean, some prohibiting and 
some permitting, some disqualifying 
and others declaring fit.”** The contin- 
ual clash of opinion at the academies 


42 Many discussions and debates at the Acad- 
emies were carried on through interpreters 
called meturgeman, whose function it was to 
translate the lecturer’s remarks from Hebrew 
into the vernacular and to elaborate upon the 
heads of the discourse. This is a peculiar char- 
acteristic of Talmudic speaking and will be 
discussed fully in a later article. 

43 Hagigah 3b, g. 
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was called shekla v't’ri’a or literally, 
“taking up and throwing back.’’** 

Disputations in the academies arose 
spontaneously. Sometimes the lecturer 
would throw out a challenge to the whole 
assembly to dispute with him. Exuberant 
phrases like “. . . Behold, I am like Ben 
Azzai in the streets of Tiberias’ made 
clear the willingness of the lecturer to 
dispute with his students by referring 
to the great rabbi who used to challenge 
all comers in the market place.** Dis- 
putations, however, more usually arose 
out of the subject matter of the lectures. 
A statement made by a lecturer would 
lead to a question from a student; the 
question from the student would lead 
to an answer from another student and 
the issue would then be disputed until 
it was settled by vote or until it was 
agreed that the issue could not be set- 
tled. Some of the students interrupted 
the lecturer to heckle, challenging their 
authorities or their reasoning. The 
frequent occurrence of words like ‘argu- 
ment’ and ‘disputation’ leads to the 
conclusion that virtually every speech 
delivered at the academies resulted in 
or was part of disputation. 

There were no formal rules for dis- 
putations and there appears to be no 
consistent form followed in the debates. 
Debates were extemporaneous and 
based on the use of knowledge posessed 
by the participants, rather than formal, 
prepared arguments. Sometimes courtesy 
would prevail and one disputant would 
wait until his opponent had finished his 
remarks before answering. Sometimes 
tempers flared and disputants would 
interrupt each other. One of the rabbis 
is said to have “cried like a crane” in 
order to get his point of view ex- 
pressed.*¢ Some of the debates were so 


44 Moses Mielziner, Introduction to the Tal- 
mud (New York, 1925), p. 261. 

45V. Kiddushin 20a, 92; Erubin 2ga, 198 for 
stories of the debating prowess of Ben Azzai. 
46 Kiddushin 44a, 221. 
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heated that on one occasion the dis- 
puting rabbis committed the major sin 
of tearing a scroll of the law in their 
excitement.*7 Some of the rabbis at. 
tempted to enforce rules of decorum 
during debates. One authority con- 
firmed the right of the student to in- 
terrupt the lecturer but expressed con- 
cern over the name-calling that some- 
times resulted and asked that it be 
stopped.** Another authority made it a 
practice to expel any student who he 
felt was indecorous in disputation or 
who disputed out of a sense of com- 
petition rather than a sincere belief in 
his point of view.*® No time limits were 
placed on debates. Some were quite long, 
lasting all day, while others were merely 
brief clashes. The length was determined 
by the importance of the topic, the num- 
ber of disputants and the leniency of the 
lecturer.°° 

Subject matter of debates covered 
every field of life. Some dealt with mat- 
ters of application of general law to 
specific occurrences like the inheritance 
of estates by women, size of legacies of 
brothers, payment of damages caused by 
cattle, responsibilities of finders of lost 
property, and legal forms of business 
contracts.** 

Since the academy was the authority 
for religious behavior of the community, 
many debates dealt with religious mat- 
ters. These debates included such topics 
as the proper method for determining 
dates of holidays, proper times of day 
to recite prayers, application of the 
Sabbath writing ban, and the purifica- 
tion of ritually unclean articles.5? Mat- 
ters of procedure like the right to dis- 

47 Yebamoth 96b, 660. 

48 Berakoth 36b, 240. 

49 Baba Bathra 1114, 460. 

50 Erubin 43a, 497. 

51 V. Baba Bathra 115b, 475; 52a, 214; Baba 
Kamma 40a, 225; Baba Mezi’a 11a, 62; Gittin 
g2b, 133 for examples. 


52 Shabbath 11a, 40; Pesahim 105a, 552; Shab- 
bath 60a, 281; Baba Mazi’a 84a, 479. 
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cuss personal disputes not referred to 
the academy, proper methods of quot- 
ing authorities, and proper methods of 
closing debates were also debated.** De- 
bates occurred over highly personal mat- 
ters like the ethicality of therapeutic 
abortion, quarantines for leprosy, and 
personal hygiene inside a house of wor- 
ship.** Some debates were entirely 
hypothetical and concerned with anti- 
quated ritual. The Temple service and 
the agricultural laws of Palestine were 
debated long after the Temple had been 
destroyed and Palestine lost. This was 
done since the authorities felt that talk- 
ing about laws which could not be per- 
formed would serve as a substitute for 
the performance in God’s eyes. Other 
authorities held that discussions of this 
type sharpened the wits of the students.*® 


Some debates took the form of modern 
group discussions. During this type of 
disputation many different authorities 
presented their views in an attempt to 
resolve a difficulty. Discussions covered 
problems of misunderstanding and mis- 
interpretation such as the proper meth- 
od of reading a word or phrase, the def- 
inition of a word, the reason for the 
existence of a law, the principles under- 
lying differences of opinion between 
authorities and reasons for inconsisten- 
cies in the views of differing authori- 
ties.°® Discussions usually took place dur- 
ing review sessions at the close of a 
lecture or were held privately outside 
the academy and were reported back at 
the next session in order to get the 
lecturer’s view on the problem. Dis- 
cussions were sometimes interpolated 
into regular lectures. Several passages 


53 Baba Mezi'a 16a, 95; Yebamoth 96b, 660; 
Abodah Zarah 6b, 29. 

54 Niddah 22b, 151; Berakoth 62b, 394; Gittin 
82a, 394. 
55V. Niddah 4b, 20; Kerithoth 27a, 205; 
Zebahim 5a, 18; Me’ilah 7a, 20 for examples. 
56 Mielziner, op. cit., pp. 233-6. 
57 Erubin 65b, 455. 


record discussions being conducted by 
the students while the lecturer “dozed” 
in his chair. However, the lecturer al- 
ways awoke in time to settle the issue.°* 

While some casuistry and _hair-split- 
ting arose from the debates, this was not 
tolerated by the authorities and students 
were occasionally expelled from the 
academy for indulging in specious argu- 
ment.®® The rabbis held debate in very 
high esteem. They agreed that one of 
the qualifications of a student before 
he could be ordained as a rabbi was that 
he should know how to dispute and be 
skilled in “. the warfare of the 
Torah.”® Disputation penetrated into 
every activity of the academies and was 
another characteristic of public address 
during the talmudic period. 


RESOLUTIONS OF CONFLICT IN 
TALMUDIC DISPUTATION 


There were four methods used to 
resolve conflict in the academies: /1) 
majority vote; (2) compromise; (3) pres- 
entation of fact or conclusive evidence; 
(4) agreement to have no agreement. Of 
these, majority vote was the most widely 
used. There is also a large category of 
unresolved conflict, questions to which 
no conclusion was possible and which 
were left unsettled for each individual 
to solve as best he could. 

The rabbis attributed great antiquity 
to the practice of decision by majority 
rule. They traced it back to the words, 
follow the majority used in Exodus 
23:2.° A lecture on the life of Moses 
describes his followers after his death 
voting to determine what Moses would 
have done if he were still alive, and from 
this the rabbis gave themselve the right 
to make decisions by majority vote.* 


58 Erubin g2b, 224; Pesahim 35a, 162; Shab- 
bath 145b, 736. 

59 Baba Bathra 23b, 188; Menahoth 37a, 228. 

60 Hagigah 14a, 84; Kiddushin goa, 114. 

61 Hullin 11a, 47. 

62 Temurah 15b, 107. 
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The procedure used for voting was to 
have one academic official plant a sword 
in the ground at the door of the acad- 
emy. The head of the academy would 
then announce, “He who would enter, 
let him enter, but he who would depart, 
let him not depart.’’** All members of 
the academy were obligated to vote. 
The head of the academy called the roll 
of the ordained rabbis who were associ- 
ates of the academy. Usually the oldest 
were called to vote first, but frequently 
this procedure was reversed so that the 
votes of the younger rabbis could not 
be influenced by the votes of the older 
rabbis.** 

One passage states explicitly that a 
simple majority is sufficient to deter- 
mine the law: “. .. where an individual 
joins issue with the majority, the 
halachah is determined by the major- 
ity."°° This view was accepted by a 
number of the leading authorities who 
felt that majority vote held precedence 
over any other method of resolution of 
conflict, including the presentation of 
incontrovertible fact. 


Some restrictions were placed on 
majority rule by a few of the rabbis. 
One authority held that majority rule 
could only be used when the contesting 
sides are equally matched in intellect; 
hence, the opinion of a great sage would 
have more weight than the opinions of 
a majority of his students.** Another 
restriction placed on majority rule is 
that of fact. Several authorities main- 
tained that a majority vote could not 
reverse fact. One authority stated, 
“Where it is possible to ascertain the 
facts, one must do so and only where it 
is impossible to ascertain the facts does 
one follow the majority.”** This was 


63 Shabbath 17a, 70. 
64 Sanhedrin 36a, 226. 
65 Berakoth 37a, 233. 
66 Yebamoth 14a, 72. 
67 Hullin 11b, 52. 
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applied to law in a very practical sense, 
for the rabbis held that if the majority 
of the community found it impossible 
to abide by a ruling of the academy, 
then no matter how great a majority 
passed the ruling, it was held to be 
void.** Things that could be settled by 
observation were also held to be un- 
debatable and not subject to vote. Ques- 
tions of fact like whether the sun had 
risen or set or whether the moon was 
in the sky could only be solved by ob- 
servation.®® 

Once a ruling had been passed by 
majority vote, it could be reversed only 
by majority vote. Further, the repealing 
body had to be equal or superior to the 
passing body, both in intellect and in 
numbers. 

Compromise was rarely used to resolve 
conflict. In the few cases where it was 
used, however, it had great validity. The 
prevailing view of the authorities was 
that if two views differed and could be 
reconciled by a third view, then the 
third view should be accepted. While 
this could be applied successfully to 
Bible exegesis, it could rarely be used 
to resolve halachic conflict. 

Many disputations and conflicts were 
left unsettled. Each individual was then 
free to determine his own solution. 
These unresolved conflicts were either 
sO unimportant that a vote was not 
warranted or were so important that a 
vote would be unfair. The formula used 
to indicate unresolved conflict was 
“. .. this is really a difficulty” or “this is 
undecided.” The feeling of the rabbis 
was that the Prophet Elijah would come 
at the end of time and settle all of the 
unresolved conflict.7° 


The characteristics of the speaking 
situation at the Talmudic academies dif.- 


68 Abodah Zarah 36a, 175. 

69 Aboth IV, 8. 

70 Baba Bathra 52a, 214; Gittin 15b, 57; Berak- 
oth g5b, 222. 
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fers from that practice in Greek and 
Roman cultures in the following ways: 
(1) There was, in the Talmudic acade- 
mies, no actual concept of an art of pub- 
lic address; (2) Much of the Talmudic 
oratory was carried on through inter- 
preters, the meturgeman;* (3) All discus- 
sion, debate and lecture in the academies 
dealt, in some way, with matters of 


71 Gerald Phillips, op. cit., p. 71. 


religion, either theory or application; 
(4) All matters spoken about in the 
academies were subject to open debate, 
question and discussion; (5) Debate and 
discussion followed no form, arose 
spontaneously, and were, in most cases, 
settled by majority vote; (6) Speaking 
was apparently entirely extempore. 
There is little evidence of preparation 
of either lectures or debates. 
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THE RADIO SPEAKING OF WILLIAM JOHN CAMERON 


JOHN W. SPALDING 
University of Michigan 


“That talking is a gift,” Henry Ford 
once told Charles Sorenson; “I’m glad I 
never acquired it and I'll never try 
again. . . . I can hire someone to talk 
for me that knows how.”! The man he 
hired was William John Cameron (1878- 
1955), who served as the official inter- 
preter of the thoughts, statements, and 
actions of Henry Ford from 1g20 until 
1942. Reporters remember him as the 
man who listened at the edges of con- 
ferences, suddenly hunching into the 
conversation with a sentence beginning, 
“What Mr. Ford means is. . . .”? Res- 
idents of Dearborn remember him as 
the author of “Mr. Ford’s Own Page” 
when he edited the weekly that Ford 
owned, the Dearborn Independent.* But 
millions of radio listeners remember 
Cameron as the calm and assuring com- 
mentator at intermission on the Ford 
Sunday Evening Hour. 

Cameron occupied a unique position 
with the Ford Motor Company. Even 
after the death of the Independent in 
1927, he remained in an office just down 
the hall from Henry Ford’s in the Engi- 
neering Laboratories at Dearborn.‘ 
There were those who said that if you 
wanted to see Mr. Ford you must first 
see Mr. Cameron, and “if the latter did 
not think you were entitled to take up 
any of Ford’s crowded time, you did 
not take it up.’> Most important, he 


1 Charles E. Sorenson, (with Samuel T. Wil- 
liamson), My Forty Years with Ford (New 
York: W. W. Norton Co., Inc., 1956), p. 29. 

2 William C. Richards, The Last Billionaire 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1948), p. 
150. 

3 Ibid., pp. 255-265. 

4 Ibid., p. 101. 

5 Ibid., p. 260. 





was one of four employees who lunched 
daily with Henry and Edsel Ford in the 
private dining room of the Labora- 
tories.° In constant and trusted contact 
with Henry Ford, Cameron was ob- 
viously the man to ask any questions 
concerning the industrialist. 

Cameron, however, was eager to deny 
that he had any such authority. When 
the radio speeches brought him to na- 
tional attention and he found himself 
called a “spokesman,” a “public rela- 
tions man,” or, even worse, a “mouth- 
piece,” he replied that the only spokes- 
man Mr. Ford ever had or needed was 
the car he manufactured. In a sharp 
letter to Ray Priest, assistant sales man- 
ager for Ford in St. Louis, Cameron 
dealt with a number of rumors about 
himself, saying, “I am not spokesman 
for Henry Ford; I am not Director of 
Public Relations for the Ford Motor 
Company; I was not formerly a clergy- 
man; I am not an orator.”? Although 
he never clarified his role if it wasn’t 
that of spokesman, it is evident that 
what Cameron had to say was worthy of 
attention only because he was hired by 
the Ford Motor Company, knew Henry 
Ford, edited Ford’s newspaper, and 
spoke every Sunday on a national radio 
program sponsored by Ford. 

The Ford Sunday Evening Hour was 
heard for eight seasons between Octo- 
ber, 1934, and March, 1942, on the CBS 
radio network. During the summer of 
1934, the Ford Motor Company had 
sponsored concerts by the Detroit Sym- 


6 Sorenson, p. 176. 
7 Ford Motor Company Archives, Accession 
44, box 1. 
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phony at the “Century of Progress” at 
Chicago. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System and the National Broadcasting 
Company both had used the concerts 
to fill some eighty-four hours of -sus- 
taining time over their networks, an- 
nouncing that the programs originated 
in “The Ford Symphony Gardens” on 
the Chicago lakefront. Fred L. Black, 
overseer of the Ford exhibits at the 
“Century of Progress,” convinced Edsel] 
Ford that public response to the broad- 
casts warranted a regular program fea- 
turing the Detroit Symphony under 
Ford sponsorship. Because Henry Ford 
thought the music should be joined with 
what Black describes as “interesting and 
worthwhile editorial comment,” W. J. 
Cameron was given the responsibility of 
delivering a short talk during the inter- 
mission period.® 


On the first broadcast Cameron an- 
nounced that any sales messages were 
“definitely out.” Instead, he proposed: 


. to bring to your attention during these 
programs certain matters of national interest 
and importance. There is a need in this country 
at present for a better understanding of the 
various interests of our people, which after all 
are one and the same interest. This better 
understanding must be the result of independ- 
ent thought based upon accurate information 
and sound experience. We shall try during 
the brief intermission each Sunday evening to 
contribute toward this desirable end by apply- 
ing our information and experience to mat- 
ters of significance to the American people, 
and by answering many questions that have 
been, and others that may be, put to us.9 


Thus, Cameron would permit himsel! 
to use his radio platform to discuss with 
a national audience any subject that 


8Interview with Fred L. Black, formerly 
assistant to Edsel Ford and currently Director 
of Business Relations, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Michigan, July 10, 
1958. 

8 William John Cameron, “Talk” for Oc- 
tober 7, 1934, A Series of Talks Given on the 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour (Dearborn: Ford 
Motor Company, 1935), p. 9. 
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might appeal to himself or his em- 
ployer—except the merits of the Ford 
car. That first night he suggested that 
on future Sunday evenings he might 
speak on wages, labor, the depression, 
agriculture, industrial management, the 
McGuffey readers, or old American 
songs. The talks were an unusual fea- 
ture for a sponsored network radio pro- 
gram. 


The setting in which Cameron spoke 
was ideal for the almost \sermon-like 
quality his speeches assumed. From the 
opening theme of the “Children’s 
Prayer” from Hansel und Gretel to the 
closing hymn, the program was pitched 
on a reverent yet homey plane. Camer- 
on’s talk occurred at about 9:30 Eastern 
Standard Time, in the middle of the 
broadcast, and he attended the three 
hours of rehearsal on Sunday afternoon 
so that his six minutes might be in- 
tegrated smoothly with the work of the 
program’s outstanding musical talent. 
The Detroit Symphony, which in the 
seasons after 1934-35 came to be called 
the “Ford Symphony Orchestra,” was 
supplemented by a _ mixed chorus.*® 
Guest conductors and soloists were in- 
vited each Sunday; for example, in the 
last weeks of the broadcast in 1942 they 
included Arthur Rodzinski, Eugene 
Ormandy, Robert Casadesus, Richard 
Crooks, Helen Traubel, and Eleanor 
Steber.1t Music was carefully selected to 
make an audience contented and recep- 
tive, the orchestra playing the more 
popular and lighter masterworks and 
the sopranos and tenors singing tunes 
by composers like Henry Ford’s favorite, 
Stephen C. Foster. They were careful 
not to make sounds that Ford called 


10 Untitled, undated typewritten description 
of the program among Cameron's papers, Ford 
Archives, Accession 44, box 15. 

11 List of “Tentative Talent” for January 11 
through March 1, 1942, among Cameron's 
papers, Ford Archives, Accession 44, box 15. 
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“screeching.”1* At the half-way point, 
when Cameron began to talk to the 
“Friends of the Sunday Evening Hour,” 
the 5,000 people in Detroit’s Masonic 
Temple and the millions along the CBS 
network had no reason to feel that any- 
thing was irreparably wrong with the 
world. It is not surprising that many 
made the mistake of thinking that he 
was a member of the clergy; the pro- 
gram had that air and Cameron had 
that authority. 


Cameron always took upon himself 
full responsibility for what he said, 
claiming independence from censorship 
by Henry Ford, either by being told 
what to say before the broadcast or by 
being criticized after it.1* However, Fred 
Black, who as Edsel Ford’s assistant was 
Cameron’s understudy at every broad- 
cast, says that Henry Ford would often 
“drop in” at Cameron’s office to hear 
the next talk, and that if Ford made 
any suggestions they were incor- 
porated.** Indeed, the first talk in 1934 
had admitted that Ford’s personality 
could hardly be excluded from the pro- 
grams, “so great and continuous is the 
demand for information about Mr. Ford 
and what he stands for.’*® Ford was al- 
so a member of Cameron’s audience, 
either at the radio or, more often, at 
the Masonic Temple.** 


In addition to the advice of his em- 
ployer, Cameron received suggestions 
and comments from listeners. He had en- 
couraged them to write from the first, 
and he was soon getting thousands of 
letters of criticism and praise each week. 
A folder in his office files was set aside 
for the few letters on which Cameron 
annotated and underlined ideas for 


12 Black, July 10, 1958 interview. 
18 Richards, p. 63. 
14 Black, July 10, 1958 interview. 
15 October 7, 1934. 
16 Black, July 10, 1958 interview. 
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future talks. For instance, a listener in 
Georgia in 1941 asked Cameron to give 
his views on the depletion of human 
and natural resources in the United 
States under the title of “Waste.” 
Cameron made the speech on January 
18, 1942. 

But Cameron did not please all mem- 
bers of his audience. By 1935, a small 
but intense group of critics had begun 
to discuss him in print. Their objections 
centered on his elaboration of the Ford 
myth, his particular views of politics and 
economics, and his use of sponsored 
radio time to take a stand on con- 
troversial issues. One complained that 
Cameron made “a regular practice of 
overdoing things” in his references to 
Ford, Ford methods, and conditions in 
Ford factories.‘* Another wrote a series 
of articles for Christian Century equat- 
ing Cameron with Huey Long and 
Father Coughlin, but claiming that Wall 
Street had more to fear from the “sweet 
reasonableness” of Cameron’s attacks on 
bankers than from the heresies of the 
other two.?* Still another described him 
as a “radio pastor” who was all too will- 
ing to talk to his national congregation 
on subjects about which he had an 
“abysmal ignorance.’”*° And many of 
them claimed that Cameron was using 
his six minutes to do what CBS said it 
would not allow in advertising time: 
the discussion of current controversy. 
Even an executive of the network wrote 
the Ford Company to complain of “Mr. 
Cameron’s lapses” in this regard and 


17 Letter from W. L. Shaddix of Atlanta, 
Georgia, Ford Archives Accession 44, box 15. 

18 Ruth Brindze, Not to be Broadcast (New 
York: The Vanguard Press, 1937), p- 203. 

19 Paul Hutchinson, “Heretics of the Air: 
11I—Mr. Ford’s Mr. Cameron,” Christian Cen- 
tury, LIL (April 17, 1935) 508-510. 

20 Harvey Pinney, “The Radio Pastor of 


Dearborn,” The Nation, CXLV (Oct. 9, 1937), 
374-375. 
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to ask that “effective arrangements” be 
set up to prevent recurrence.** 


Cameron was undoubtedly guilty of 
some of the charges. Out of the thirty- 
nine talks he gave during the first 
season, twenty-four dealt with the beliefs 
of Henry Ford or the policies of the 
Ford Motor Company; repetition. of 
Ford themes, however, occurred in only 
fifteen talks in the second season and in 
eleven in the third. During the first two 
seasons, he made attacks in fourteen 
talks on pump priming, social security, 
the size of the national debt, and other 
aspects of the New Deal; but he was not 
so specific as to call the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration anything other than 
“the government.”” As the presidential 
campaign was closing in his third season, 
1936-37, Cameron used the month of 
October to make two anti-New Deal 
talks, one on its frustration of recovery 
and the other on social insurance. Again, 
he did not mention names, nor did he 
do so when he discussed the voters’ 
responsibilities only two days before the 
election. The following January, how- 
ever, he made open reference to Roose- 
velt and his policies in a strange “Salute 
to the President” in which Cameron 
seemed reconciled to the results of the 
election. For the rest of the season he 
was relatively quiet 
economic matters.?* 


The next fall he resumed his discus- 
sion of current issues. One of his more 
restrained critics, Thomas S. Green, Jr., 
undertook a content analysis of the 
1937-38 talks, concluding that at least 
one third of them focused attention on 


about political and 


21Letter from Edwin Klauber, Executive 
Vice-President of CBS to A.R. Barbier of the 
Ford Motor Company, December 14, 1939, 
Ford Archives, Accession 44, box 15. 

22 Cameron, A Series of Talks Given on the 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour (Dearborn: Ford 
Motor Company, 1935, 1936, 1937). 


the relations between business and 
government. By and large, these talks 
argued that the methods of business were 
in keeping with the standards considered 
desirable by society, that any business 
failures were due to the interference of 
government, and that there was a dis- 
tinction between a desirable business 
like Ford and an undesirable one which 
tolerated New Deal practices and in- 
novations. Green described Cameron as 
very skillfully making no explicit de- 
mands; he appealed only to undefined 
“American principles” to influence an 
audience in the mood for entertainment 
to believe that business should be un- 
restricted by government.*® 

Then, the criticism of Cameron dis- 
appeared. From the fall of 1939 until 
the program went off the air in 1942, 
no significant articles or books were 
published dealing with Cameron or the 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour. A close 
examination of the twenty-two talks 
given during the final season, 1941-42, 
reveals why Cameron no longer in- 
terested his critics in his last years on the 
air. 

The style of the speeches remained 
much the same. Cameron was given to 
abrupt introduction of his _ subject, 
sometimes by means of a rhetorical ques- 
tion or a brief example, but more often 
by a simple declarative statement. First 
sentences such as these are represent- 
ative: 

Anyone attending business conventions in 
recent months heard many speakers declare 
that the inevitable result of our defense effort 
will be another economic depression. (“Two 
Programs,” Oct. 5, 1941) 

Next Saturday night students and graduates 
of Henry Ford Trade School will celebrate that 
institution’s twenty-fifth anniversary. (“A Sil- 
ver Anniversary,” Oct. 19, 1941) 

Francis P. Garvin told us what his father 


23 Thomas S. Green, Jr., “Mr. Cameron and 
the Ford Hour,” The Public Opinion Quarterly, 
III (Oct., 1939), 669-675. 
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once said to a neighbor. “You are so tight- 
fisted,” said he, “God Himself couldn’t pry 
your hand open to put a blessing in it.” (“Good 
Will As Usual,” Oct. 26, 1941) 

How can we celebrate Armistice Day in a 


World that has broken the Armistice? 
mistice Day—1941,” Nov. 9, 1941) 


(“Ar- 


This early introduction of the subject 
was usually followed by a simple state- 
ment ©. vis theme. In eighteen of the 
twenty-two talks that Cameron gave in 
his last season, individual sentences can 
be isolated that summarize the speaker's 
attitude toward his subjects, and in 
only four of these talks are the sentences 
found near the end of the speech. Ex- 
amples of Cameron’s theme sentences 
are: 


The effects of a program of defense are en- 
tirely different from the effects of a program 
of aggression. (“Two Programs,” Oct. 5, 1941) 

Armistice Day suggests, therefore, that this 
time, to prevent this thing from occuring again, 
American counsel should be considered. (‘‘Ar- 
mistice Day—1941,” Nov. 9, 1941) 

Citizens should think twice before slowing 
down the country’s economic circulation by 
unfounded doubts about the quality of Ameri- 
can goods. (“Substitutes,” Nov. 23, 1941) 

In the world’s crucial need, Russia is render- 
ing civilization a service whose value cannot 
be computed. (“Russia,” Jan. 25, 1942) 

Any antagonism toward any people as peo- 
ple because of color, race or religion, is a 
vestige of tribal barbarism. (“Brotherhood 
Week,” Feb. 15, 1942) 


Once Cameron had introduced his sub- 
ject and stated his theme, the remainder 
of each talk consisted of elaboration and 
development of the one central point. 
In this respect, the speeches were 
marked by unity and simplicity. 

Still another unchanged stylistic ele- 
ment was Cameron’s unending use of 
cliches and abstract phrases. His proph- 
ets were “‘doleful,” his mettle “fine,” 
his memories “poignant,” his watchers 
“weary,” his salesmen “zealous,” his 
shrine “golden,” his scene “glowing,” 
his faults “glaring,” his movements 
“ominous,” his roots “spiritual,” his 
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world “in travail,” and his future “chal- 
lenging.”” He appreciated figures like 
“the heartbeat of our national econ- 
omy,” “the very backbone of our service 
of supply,” or “the nourishing fruits of 
life.” When moved, he could announce 
that “the world is in the giant throes 
of a terrific new birth of unity,” but that 
there was a “sure future beyond these 
times” because “the glory of America 
is not finality but fertility.” Then, he 
would descend to the level of the “home- 
folks” and describe something as “a 
clear case of chickens coming home to 
roost.” He could “cope with the situ- 
ation” or “violate it with impunity,” 
but he always relied on the “fore- 
fathers,” the “heroes of American 
liberty,” or “Americanism” before he 
made his decision. Cameron was speak- 
ing to the American middle class—in 
its own language. Although his phrases 
and slogans might defy meaningful 
analysis, they were universally accepted 
shibboleths to his audience. 


Figures and statistics were his favorite 
form of support, a practice continued 
from earlier years. He compared our 
share of the world’s wealth with our 
share of its population, counted our life 
insurance policies, our bank accounts, 
and our home owners, figured the aver- 
age size of contributions to the Com- 
munity Fund, and concluded that we 
were still not a rich nation because only 
one half of our adults own toothbrushes. 
He encouraged the defense effort with 
the announcement that eighteen civil- 
ians were required to maintain a mod- 
ern soldier in the field, although two 
could have done it in Napoleon’s time. 
He congratulated 18,000 blood donors 
in New York City and asked the nation 
for 200,000 more. When industry was 
criticized for the slow pace with which 
it converted to war production, he re- 
plied that Ford required fourteen 
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months to bring out a new car; retool- 
ing for the production of weapons would 
involve seventy-five per cent of the com- 
pany’s equipment. Such evidence gave 
his statements a feeling of certainty 
with which one could not argue. 

But compared with the _ speeches 
Cameron had given in the years when 
he had been severely criticized, one sig- 
nificant means of support was lacking 
in 1941-42. Where he once had made 
innumerable references to Ford, only 
four times now did he discuss the prac- 
tices of the Ford Motor Company, and 
only once in all twenty-two speeches 
did he quote Henry Ford. In six differ- 
ent speeches he relied on the authority 
of ten persons other than Ford: Francis 
Garvin, General Pershing, Franklin 
Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, Wood- 
row Wilson, Samuel Johnson, George 
Washington, Charles Dickens, Herbert 
Spencer, and an unnamed “Chancellor” 
of England. Otherwise, Cameron either 
appealed to the “forefathers,” “history,” 
or “common sense,” or let the point 
stand on his own authority. It is sur- 
prising that he managed to talk through 
the entire season without a single use 
of “I” or “me,” but in every case of 
personal testimony he used the editorial 
“we,” giving the impression he was 
speaking for something greater than 
himself. 

The content of the speeches shows 
the most pronounced change from the 
earlier years. There was a significant 
lack of controversy. No longer did he 
attack the New Deal or the President, 
nor did he join with isolationists against 
the Administration’s defense effort. 
Where Green had found that in the 
1937-38 talks over eighty per cent of 
Cameron’s references to government 
were negative,** ninety-two per cent of 
the uses of the word “government” in 


24 Ibid., p. 674. 


the last season were positive. The terms 
“business” and “industry” retained the 
same positive connotation they had had 
in the controversial years, but their fre- 
quency dropped from an average of 4.6 
uses per speech in 1937-38 to 1.3 in 
1941-42. On only four occasions did 
Cameron seek to defend practices of 
industry, and these were explanations 
of problems caused by the war rather 
than by the government. Crusades 
against government restrictions on busi- 
ness, against politicians, and against 
bankers were no longer a feature of the 
Sunday Evening Hour. 


Instead, Cameron emphasized occa- 
sional and evocative talks. Nine of the 
speeches dealt with subjects like the 
meaning of Armistice Day, Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, or New Year’s, or with 
some event such as the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of a school, a Red Cross or 
Community Fund drive, Brotherhood 
Week, or the anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Bill of Rights. (Cameron 
had no opportunity to speak on Pearl 
Harbor because Edsel Ford had sched- 
uled the intermission period on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, to present a recreation hall 
to the Navy.) Considering the twenty- 
two speeches on the basis of their major 
purposes, eleven of them were to in- 
spire, nine to persuade, and two to in- 
form. Of the persuasive talks, four were 
the previously mentioned defenses of 
industry’s wartime practices, and the re- 
maining five were appeals for Commun- 
ity and Red Cross funds, conservation 
of resources, brotherhood, and a sound 
economy. Only the latter gave any sug- 
gestion of Cameron’s one-time distrust 
for economists’ schemes, and even in 
that speech he did not break into con- 
troversy. In the main, his talks were 
limited to worthy causes associated with 
the war effort, to the improvement of 
the public’s morale, and to the discus- 
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sion of the meaning of certain American 
holidays and events. 

Because of the emphasis on this type 
of speech, Cameron made prolific use 
of the symbols of American sovereignty. 


Mention of “America,” “American,” 
“the United States,” and “our country” 
occurs 124 times in twenty of the talks, 
often running as high as six or seven 
uses in each six minute talk and once 
as high as fifteen uses. In conjunction 
with symbols representing his country, 
Cameron used the concepts “war” and 
“war effort” forty-three times in four- 
teen talks, although before December 
7, 1941, he preferred the euphemism 
“national defense.” 

While each speech had a theme of 
its own, the idea that good can come 
out of evil was a recurrent general 
theme. In seventeen of the speeches, 
Cameron looked at some aspect of the 
nation’s problems and concluded that 
all would work out in the end. There 
might have been the undertone of 
despair set in the first talk of the series 
because “so many dislocutions are occur- 
ing and so many lovely things are go- 
ing by the board,” but in a talk called 
“Steer Right Onward!” at the last 
broadcast, Cameron spoke this valedic- 
tion: 

We expect some good to be distilled out of 
the present world condition because the uni- 
verse seems so set on salvaging good out of 
evil. One result may be that in your time 
you will be able to control this human plague 
called “war” as men in our time controlled the 
yellow fever. You may erect a world order in 


which it will never be possible again for one 
man’s wickedness to become all men’s curse.25 


It was inseparable from his feeling of 
the inevitable goodness of change. At 
New Year’s he had said: 


. when the calendar changes to 1942 
Wednesday midnight, we shall feel that it 
brings us one turn of the wheel toward the 


25 March 1, 1942. 
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end of this period and that much nearer the 
things that are to be. We want the wheel to 
turn. The year never has dawned at which men 
would make the world forever stationary.26 


This was the optimism of another cen- 
tury attempting reassurance in the face 
of the defeats, confusions, and discom- 
forts of the early days of the Second 
World War. Although Cameron had 
exhibited the same feeling in the years 
when he was heavily criticized, it was 
hardly a characteristic to bother the 
critics. Once the talks had moved away 
from the Ford legend and from the 
controversy of the New Deal, there 
wasn’t enough left in the optimistic 
comments on the war effort, the effects 
of brotherhood, or the meaning of 
Christmas to stir writers from the Na- 
tion or Christian Century. 

Moreover, Cameron was no longer 
reaching an audience of sixteen to 
twenty million as he had in 1936-37.?7 
Requests for tickets to the broadcasts 
in 1941-42 still ran twenty-five per cent 
higher than the 5,000 capacity of the 
Masonic Temple,?* but the Ford Motor 
Company purchased time on only fifty- 
eight of the 135 CBS stations, fewer 
than in the 1930’s.*° The Sunday Eve- 
ning Hour was nowhere in the top fif- 
teen shows according to the audience 
rating services,*° although as late as 1939 
a Radio Guide poll had given it a strong 
first place among musical programs.* 
In 1941-42 it was following a program 
of limited appeal on CBS, “Crime Doc- 
tor,” while it was scheduled opposite a 
program of light music (without 


26 December 28, 1941. 

27 Untitled, undated typewritten page among 
Cameron’s papers, Ford Archives, Accession 44, 
box 15. 

28 Untitled, undated typewritten page among 
Cameron’s papers, Ford Archives, Accession 44, 

X 15. 

29 Broadcasting, Jan. 19, 1942, p. 18. 

30 Broadcasting, Oct. 20, 1941, p. 67. 

31“Radio Star of Stars Poll—ig39” prepared 
by Radio Guide, Cameron’s papers, Ford Ar- 
chives, Accession 44, box 15. 
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speeches) on the NBC Red _ network, 
“The Manhattan Merry-Go-Round.’ 
Walter Winchell was the competition 
on the Blue network, and Winchell had 
placed second among commentators in 
the 1939 poll. Cameron himself had 
ranked twenty-first. 

Cameron’s speaking schedule for 
1941-42 showed no decline in the num- 
ber of engagements before service clubs, 
churches, chambers of commerce, and 
conventions throughout the Mid-West, 
the East, and the South.** But requests 
for individual copies of the Sunday 
Evening Hour talks had dropped con- 
siderably since 1937-38:%4 


Season Requests 
1937-38 149,316 
1938-39 113,924 
1939-40 106,434 
1940-41 43.533 
1941-42 50,730 


The figure for the last season was more 
encouraging than it may seem, because 
Cameron gave only twenty-two talks 
that year as compared with thirty-nine 
in the other years. 

When the Ford Motor Company an- 
nounced in January, 1942, that it would 
discontinue the Sunday Evening Hour 
after March 1, “due to the war situation 
and its effects on the war industry,”* 
there were protests to Henry and Edsel 
Ford. Although the _ correspondent 
turned Cameron’s initials around and 
attached a degree to his name, this re- 
sponse was typical: 

Should you have enough to go around, I 
would like very much to have a copy of the 
address delivered by Dr. J. W. Cameron last 
night on the subject of “Waste.” 

At this time, I also wish to express my 


appreciation for the very fine programs you 
always present in the Sunday Evening Hour, 


32 Detroit News, Oct. 5, 1941, p. 8. 

38 List of speaking engagements, Cameron's 
papers, Ford Archives, Accession 44, box 1. 

34 “Requests for Cameron Talks,” Cameron’s 
papers, Ford Archives, Accession 44, box 15. 
35 Broadcasting, Feb. 2, 1942, p. 58. 





and especially the talks by Dr. Cameron. Per- 
haps one of the more important things which 
we as American people need at the present 
time is guidance in our ways of thinking. To 
this end, I think Dr. Cameron is rendering a 
most valuable and patriotic duty and that it 
would be hard to over-estimate the amount 
of good which is growing out of your Sunday 
Evening Hour in the crisis which is now upon 
us.36 


Some letters failed to mention Camer- 
on’s part in the Hour, but most listeners 
told the Fords how much they would 
miss both the music and the talks. “Mr. 
Cameron is a most profound thinker,” 
one said, “a well informed man indeed 
blessed with a great mind.” Another rose 
to Cameron-like eloquence, “To think 
of losing the inspiration of beautiful 
music and encouragement of Mr. Camer- 
on’s talks at a time like this is like ex- 
tinguishing the fires that keep us warm; 
like turning off all the lights when all 
about us is dark.” A man in New York 
said, “I will miss Mr. Cameron’s talks. 
He is the best ‘horse-sense’ speaker on 
the whole networks.” Someone in Wash- 
ington added, “The public has come 
to regard the Sunday Evening Hour and 
Mr. Cameron’s superb talks as surcease 
from a world gone mad. Your duty is 
to carry on.” And a woman in Kansas 
confided, “The Sunday Evening Hour 
has been like a time of worship to many 
of us.” The few letters addressed to 
Cameron himself were much the same 
as those to the Fords. Listeners wrote, 
“It is a pity we are now to lose the con- 
certs and your talks. In listening, one 
always had the feeling that here was a 
very nice man saying some very sensible 
things,” or “You sounded like a re- 
incarnation of my Father.” 

But Cameron was not without his 
critics, even if articulate ones no longer 


36 This letter and all other favorable corres- 
pondence cited here relative to the termina- 
tion of the program may be found in Cameron 
Correspondence, 1931-1945, Ford Archives, 
Accession 274 (one box). 
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printed articles about him. Several cor- 
respondents in these last days of the 
broadcast hunted for an inconsistency 
between the “Brotherhood Week” 
speech on February 15, 1942, and Cam- 
eron’s earlier career on the Dearborn 
Independent. One listener suggested 
that “Russia” on January 25 had been 
written by Earl Browder; and another, 
without specifying the cause of - his 
anger, called Cameron a “miserable, 
hypocritical, sanctimonious dog.”” There 
were others who restricted themselves 
to terms such as “dangerous fool,” and 
there were those who boasted of turn- 
ing off their radios for six minutes at 
9:30 on Sunday evening or of buying 
Chevrolets.**7 But the majority of let- 
ters in response to the sudden end of 
the Ford Sunday Evening Hour were 
those of disappointed people deprived 
of something to which they had looked 
forward each week. 


Cameron’s literate, genial, and _pos- 
itive remarks, delivered quietly and phil- 
osophically in a setting of pleasant 
enlightened 
many. To critics he may have brought 
“splendor to the commonplace” or “‘dis- 
cernment to hokum,’’** and at ‘best he 


music encouraged and 


37 Unfavorable correspondence to Cameron 
may be found in the Ford Archives, Accession 
44. box 16. 

38 Richards, p. 261. 
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may have done no more than “sound 
the challenge of a nineteenth century 
liberalism.”*® But to his listeners he 
was a profound thinker contributing to 
a “saner” civilization. Occasionally he 
had intruded on them with skillfully 
disguised attacks on the policies of the 
Roosevelt Administration, and when he 
did so he broke a network rule against 
controversy. Again, he had spent a large 
proportion of his time building up a 
public image of Henry Ford, but even 
Cameron seemed to have tired of that. 
The letters begging the Fords to keep 
the Sunday Evening Hour on the air 
do not mention the controversy and the 
myth making. They speak of his en- 
couragement, his “sensible” things, his 
“pithy” remarks, and his “true vision.” 
It was another matter whether or not 
the white collar worker, the small busi- 
ness man, or the professional man had 
any greater understanding of the events 
of 1941 and 1942; they had Cameron’s 
reassurance and confidence. Feeding 
the middle class its own ideals and 
symbols, he had guided at least a por- 
tion of it through the depression and 
into the era of Pearl Harbor. Appro- 
priately, the title of Cameron’s final ad- 
dress ordered listeners deprived of his 
leadership to “Steer Right Onward!” 


39 Keith Sward, The Legend of Henry Ford 
(New York: Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1948), p. 
281. 




















THE INVENTIO OF JOHN WARD* 


BERT E. BRADLEY, Jr. 
University of Richmond 


WHE John Ward was appointed 


Professor of Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory at Gresham College in London in 
1720, he was faced with the problem of 
preparing a series of lectures on oratory. 
He decided to develop his theory “from 
the finest precepts of Aristotle, Cicero, 
Quintilian, Longinus, and other cele- 
brated authors; with proper examples 
taken from the choicest parts of the 
purest antiquity.” The treatise that he 
developed, entitled A System of Oratory, 
was published in 1759, a year after his 
death. An analysis of this text reveals 
that Ward adhered closely to his origi- 
nal purpose. This is nowhere more ap- 
parent than in his concept of inventio. 
Ward’s definition of inventio as the 
“discovery of such things, as are proper 
to persuade,” (I, 44) comes directly from 
the classical triumvirate.? 


He suggests four general sources for 
proofs of all kinds: (1) native ingenuity, 
(2) a broad liberal education, (3) delib- 
eration, and (4) specific preparation in 
regard to the specific subject. (I, 48-51, 
59-60). All four suggestions may be 
traced to direct or indirect statements by 
one or more of the classical rhetoricians. 
Only one needs supplementary com- 
ment. Although Ward lists a broad 


*Based on Ph.D. dissertation, Florida State 
University, 1955, directed by Clarence W. Ed- 
ney and A. Craig Baird. 

1 John Ward, A System of Oratory, 2 vols. 
(London, 1759), I, 15. Hereafter page references 
to this work will be cited in the text. 

2 Aristotle, Rhetoric, trans. Lane Cooper 
(New York, 1932), I. 2. 13556; Cicero, De 
Oratore, trans. E. W. Sutton and H. Rackham, 
2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), I. 31. Quin- 
tilian, Institutes of Oratory, trans. John S. 
Watson, 2 vols. (London, 1891), III. 3. 1-12. 
Hereafter cited as Institutes. 


general education as a genuine and im- 
portant source of arguments, he refuses 
to agree with Cicero that training of this 
kind is essential for an orator. (I, 49- 
50). The division of inventio into logi- 
cal, ethical, and emotional proof again 
reflects the influence of the three major 
classical rhetoricians. (I, 44).* 


Ward’s explanation of logical proof 
may be considered under three heads: 
(1) arguments, (2) the state of the con- 
troversy, and (3) forms of argumen- 
tation. 


Arguments are defined as those valid 
or apparently valid materials that will 
make the speaker’s case appear probable. 
Ward divides arguments into two types, 
general and particular. Although he ad- 
vises that there can be no substitute for 
intensive study of the subject, Ward 
clings to the classical system of common- 
places (general arguments) as a guide for 
the speaker. (I, 45-46). With the ex- 
ception of Priestley, Ward was the last 
major English rhetorician to present 
this specific technique of discovering 
arguments.® In true classical tradition, 
Ward divides commonplaces into in- 
ternal heads, drawn from the subject, 
and external heads, which come from 
outside the subject. Ward lists the in- 
ternal topics as definition, enumeration, 
notation, genus, species, antecedents, 
consequents, adjuncts, conjugates, cause, 
effect, contraries, opposites, similitudes, 


3 Cicero, De Oratore, I. 33, 
58, 60; II. 24, 27, 34. 

4 Aristotle, Rhetoric, I. 2. 1356a. Cicero, De 
Oratore, Il. 27. 

5 Joseph Priestley, A Course of Lectures on 
Oratory and Criticism (London, 1777), p. 8. 


1-6, 14-15, 21, 
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dissimilitudes, and comparison. A\l- 
though he claims to have drawn these 
sixteen topics from both Cicero and 
Quintilian, the list is nothing’more than 
an exact repetition of the sixteen listed 
in Cicero’s Topica. (1, 44, 51-52).° 

Pointing out that external topics may 
also be called testimony, Ward sets 
forth two types, divine and human. 
Divine testimony when it is “certainly 
known to be such, is incontestable, and 
admits no debate, but should be ac- 
quiesced in without hesitation.” In thus 
declaring the incontestability of divine 
testimony, which Cicero, the only 
ancient to mention it, did not feel im- 
pelled to do, Ward apparently shows 
the influence of his father, who was a 
minister, and Gresham College, a re- 
ligious institution. (I, 61-62).7 

Ward modifies the types of human 
testimony established by the three major 
classical rhetoricians and reduces them 
to writings, witnesses, and contracts. In 
line with contemporary practice, of 
course, Ward was forced to eliminate 
testimony obtained by torture. Although 
the classical writers name other types, 
such as laws, oaths, precognitions, and 
public reports, these may be referred to 
one of Ward’s divisions. He relies pri- 
marily upon a different ancient rhetori- 
cian for his development of each type 
of human testimony. He goes to Cicero 
for his explanation of writings, to 
Quintilian for his theory concerning 
witnesses, and to Aristotle for his dis- 
cussion of contracts. In each case, how- 
ever, Ward presents less detailed com- 
ment than the classical rhetoricians. (I, 
62-75).* 

Turning then from commonplaces, 


6 Cicero, Topica, trans. H. M. Hubbell 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1949), XVIII. 71. 

7 Cicero, De Inventione, trans. H. M. Hub- 
bell (Cambridge, Mass., 1949), I. 24. 

8 Aristotle, Rhetoric, I. 15. 1376a-1376b. 


Cicero, De Oratore, Il. 37. De Inventione, II. 
i. Be V. F. a-BF- 


40-51. Quintilian, Institutes, V. 
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general sources of arguments, Ward con- 
siders particular sources of arguments 
suitable for the three types of speeches. 
Agreeing with the classical authors that 
demonstrative speeches are concerned 
with praise and dispraise, Ward joins 
Quintilian in saying that we praise or 
censure persons or things. In praising 
persons, Ward again agrees with Quintil- 
ian that such things as the person’s 
country, family, intellectual and _ physi- 
cal attributes, accomplishments and 
services, and posthumous awards pro- 
vide arguments for the speech. (I, 92- 
100).° 

Ward’s development of the praise of 
things is confined to the consideration of 
topics to be utilized when discussing 
countries, cities, and facts. Sources of 
arguments for praising a country may 
be obtained from its topography, size, 
cities, nature of population, government, 
wealth, culture, desires for war and 
peace, and prominent citizens. Cities 
may be praised from these same topics 
in addition to such topics as _forti- 
fications and nature and beauty of 
buildings. (I, 102-104). Quintilian says 
also that cities may be praised from the 
same topics as persons.’° Arguments to 
be used in praising facts will be found 
in such topics as “honor, justice, or ad- 
vantage.” In praising or censuring, how- 
ever, Ward maintains with Aristotle and 
Quintilian that the speaker must con- 
sider the members of his audience and 
adapt his arguments to their attitudes. 
(I, 104-106).1* 


In accord with Aristotle, Ward claims 
that deliberative speaking is concerned 
with advising as to what is “beneficial 
good.”” Ward observes that this will in- 


9 Aristotle, Rhetoric, I. 9. 1366a. Cicero, De 
Oratore, I. 31. Quintilian, Institutes, III. 7. 
1-18. 

10 Quintilian, Institutes, III. 7. 26-28. 

11 Aristotle, Rhetoric, I. 9. 1367. Quintilian, 
Institutes, III. 7. 23-25. 


volve showing the advice to be beneficial 
and expedient. A thing will be beneficial 
if it provides pleasure, advantage, and 
honor. Expediency is determined by 
possibility, probability, facility, mneces- 
sity, and event of the action. Event is 
explained “as when we advise to the do- 
ing of a thing from this motive, that 
whether it succeeds or not, it will yet be 
of service to undertake it.” Ward warns 
that much skill is necessary to advise 
people, and “it is often necessary to ac- 
commodate the discourse to their in- 
clinations and opinions of things.” (I, 
108-122).'? 


Judicial speeches involve justice. 
Ward joins Cicero and Quintilian in 
declaring that (1) the conjectural state, 
whether a thing is; (2) the definitive 
state, what a thing is; and (3) the quali- 
tative state, how it is, provide the 
sources of arguments for this type of 
speech. (I, 124-125).1% In a close par- 
aphrase of Quintilian, Ward claims that 
the topics to be considered under the 
conjectural state are the person’s will 
to commit the act, his power to com- 
plete it, and signs that the act was ef- 
fected by the person. Topics to be con- 
sulted in regard to will are the de- 
fendant’s attitude, motives, and char- 
acter. Topics available under power in- 
clude the place, time, and opportunity 
for the defendant to commit the act. 
Topics for consideration under signs 
are any circumstances that connect the 
defendant with the crime. (I, 126-130)."* 


Turning to Cicero for the source of 
arguments in regard to the definitive 
state, Ward explains that topics to be 
used are the definition of one’s case and 


12 Aristotle, Rhetoric, I. 13594; +‘'I. 6. 


1362a. Cicero, De Oratore, II. 82. De Partitione 
Oratoria, trans. H. Rackham (Cambridge, Mass., 
1942), 24-27. Quintilian, Institutes, III. 8. 22-50. 
13 Cicero, De Oratore, II. 24. Quintilian, Jn- 
_Stitutes, III. 6. 80-81. 
14 Quintilian, Institutes, III. 2. 27-50. 
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the refutation of the opposition’s def- 
inition, substantiation of one’s def- 
inition, and arguing, according to one’s 
point of view, either that the deed was 
committed and that what it is called is 
unimportant or that the deed has been 
made to appear worse by labeling it in- 
correctly. (I, 130-133).?® 

Ward radically distorts Quintilian’s 
discussion of the topics to be used in a 
case involving the state of quality. 
Quintilian maintains that four pleas are 
possible under this type of case. These 
are justification of the charge, extenu- 
ation, excuse, and deprecation. Ward 
omits extenuation completely, discusses 
deprecation as a type of excuse, ignores 
one of three pleas which Quintilian in- 
cludes under justification, and elevates 
the other two to the status of major 
pleas. Thus Ward says the defendant 
may argue (1) that the action was just, 
useful, or necessary; (2) that the action 
was caused by some action of the ac- 
cuser or some other person; or (3) that 
the act “was not done designedly, or 
with any ill intent.” (I, 133-139).?® 

The second phase of logical proof, the 
state of the controversy, is defined by 
Ward as “the principal point in dispute 
between contending parties, upon the 
proof of which the whole cause or con- 
troversy depends.” In accord with 
Quintilian, Ward observes that the state 
results from the first conflict of the two 
cases and that this conflict does not al- 
ways occur on the first question which a 
speaker considers. (I, 77-84).17 An error 
in Ward’s understanding of the status 
and quaestio appears, however. Unlike 
Cicero, who explains that the status is 
the first conflict between the cases, and 
the quaestio is the question which re- 
sults from this conflict, Ward uses the 


15 Cicero, De Partitione Oratoria, 36. De In- 
ventione, II. 10. Quintilian, Institutes, VII. 3. 

16 ey Institutes, VII. 4. 3-20. 

17 Ibid., II. 6. 5-8. 
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two terms synonymously. (I, 77-g0).'* 
Each of the arguments used to support 
the principal issue has its own state, says 
Ward with Quintilian, but only the 
main issue is called the state of the 
controversy. Ward echoes Cicero and 
Quintilian in stating that a controversy 
may have more than one state, and that 
controversies may appear in all three 
types of speeches. (I, 81-87).1° 

Ward agrees with Cicero and Quintil- 
ian that there are three types of states, 
the conjectural, definitive, and quali- 
tative. The fourth state of quantity, in- 
cluded by Aristotle, is, therefore, re- 
jected by Ward. (I, 87-89).?° 

In contrast with Quintilian who 
claims that the state of the controversy 
is generally determined by the de- 
fendant, Ward maintains, in effect, that 
it is determined by the person having 
the burden of proof. (I, 79-81).2* Ward 
observes that the determination of the 
state of the controversy is important to 
the speaker and the audience. First, it is 
important for the speaker to determine 
the main issue of the dispute in order 
that he may fix it in his mind and thus 
avoid rambling from the point. Then 
Ward points out that it is the responsi- 
bility of the hearers to listen for and 
determine the state, because it is by 
this means that they will be able to 
separate the pertinent parts of the 
speech from those that are not pertinent. 
In addition, it will enable the listeners 
to follow the reasoning of the speaker 
throughout the entire speech “so as to 
judge upon the whole, whether he has 

18 Cicero, De Inventione, I. 8-14. Cf. Otto 
Alvin Loeb Dieter, “Stasis,” Speech Mono- 
graphs, XVII (November, 1950), pp. 345-369. 
Wilbur Samuel Howell, The Rhetoric of AI- 
cuin and Charlemagne (Princeton, 1941), pp. 
<n De Oratore, Il. 24. 
Institutes, III. 6. 7-8, 82, 91-96. 

20 Aristotle, Rhetoric, Il. 17. 1417. Cicero, 
De Oratore, Il. 24-25. Quintilian, Institutes, 


III. 6. 80, 86. 
21 Quintilian, Institutes, III. 6. 13-20. 
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made out his point, and the conclusion 
follows from the premises.” This is 
especially true when the speech is long, 
no matter how “exact and artful the 
composition may be.” To support this 
belief Ward reminds us that although 
Cicero’s speeches 

are formed in the most beautiful manner, and 
wrought up with the greatest skill; yet the 
matter of them is often so copious, the argu- 
ments so numerous, the incidents either to 
conciliate or move his audience so frequent, 
and the digressions so agreeable; that without 
the closest attention it is many times no easy 
matter to keep his main design in view. (I, 
89-90). 

Turning to the third aspect of logical 
proof, forms of argumentation, we find 
that Ward joins the German rhetori- 
cian, Vossius, in considering them as a 
part of “confirmation” within the 
framework of dispositio. They are in- 
cluded as a part of logical proof in this 
paper, however, because both the classi- 
cal and modern writers so treat them. 

In his inaugural oration at Gresham 
College in 1720, Ward compares rhetoric 
and dialectic and points out that 
rhetoric makes use of example and 
enthymeme as forms of argumentation 
whereas dialectic makes use of the cor- 
responding forms of induction and 
syllogism. (I, ix-x). This, we see, is but 
a paraphrase of Aristotle.2? Ward's 
System, published in 1759, however, 
that there are four forms of 
reasoning to be used by a speaker: syl- 
logism, enthymeme, induction, and ex- 
ample. Apparently sometime between 
1720 and 1758, Ward came under the 
influence of the German rhetorician, 
Vossius, for these are the same forms 
of argumentation listed by him. (I, 
224).?% 


states 


22 Aristotle, Rhetoric, I. 2. 

23Gerardus Johannes Vossius, Rhetorices 
Contractae, Sive Partitionum Oratoriarum 
Libri Quinque (Madrid, 1881), II. 7. 6. Here- 
after cited as Rhetorica Contracta. 


1356a-1356b. 
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Aristotle calls the syllogism the tool 
of the logician, with the enthymeme 


serving as the orator’s counterpart. 
Ward, on the other hand, suggests that 
speakers have recourse to rhetorical syl- 
logisms as well as to enthymemes, al- 
though enthymemes are used more 
frequently. The logician’s form of the 
syllogism, however, is unsuitable for use 
by the public speaker. The orator must 
change the order of its parts and must 
dress up the thoughts with language in 
order to interest and entertain an audi- 
ence. Ward claims that proofs subjoined 
to a premise constitute a separate part 
of the rhetorical syllogism. This allows 
the rhetorical syllogism to have three, 
four, or five parts, whereas the logical 
syllogism must have three and only 
three parts. In this instance, Ward fol- 
lows Cicero and Vossius and _ rejects 
Aristotle and Quintilian who consider 
any proof as a part of a premise, restrict- 
ing the syllogism to only three parts. (I, 
225-226).2* Ward somewhat anticipates 
Whately’s idea that the syllogism is the 
universal form of reasoning when he 
observes that, although enthymemes are 
used more than syllogisms, the syllogism 
is important because every argument 
may be “reduced to a syllogism.” (I, 
237).*° 

Ward echoes Vossius in defining an 
enthymeme as a syllogism with one of 
its premises omitted. This seems to be 
in conflict with Aristotle’s concept of 
the enthymeme. Modern writers, no- 
tably McBurney, have indicated that 
Aristotle did not intend that the enthy- 
meme should necessarily be an elided 
syllogism, but is the rhetorical form of 
the syllogism. As in the case of the syl- 


24 Aristotle, Rhetoric, I. 2. 1356b. Analytica 
Priora, trans. A. J. Jenkinson (Oxford, 1928), 
I. 1. 25. Cicero, De Inventione, 1. 34-41. Vos- 
sius, Rhetorica Contracta, Il. 7. 7-8. Quintil- 
ian, Institutes, V. 14. 5-14. 

25 Richard Whately, Elements 
(London, 1857), pp. 55-56. 
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logism, Ward maintains that speakers 
may reverse the order of the parts of 
an enthymeme and present proof to 
establish the premise. (I, 231-237).?¢ 
Concurring with Vossius, Ward ex- 
plains that the third form of reasoning 
to be used by the orator is induction, 
which is “when one thing is inferred 
from several others, by reason of the 
similitude between them.” (I, 238).7 
This is seemingly the same process as 
that described by Aristotle; the dif- 
ference appears to be in the labeling 
of the process.2* According to Ward, 
“inductions are made from all kinds of 
similitudes; yet those usually carry the 
greatest force with them, which are 
drawn from like facts.” By this Ward 
means that if the speaker is attempting 
to establish the proposition that it is 
unwise to give a military man excessive 
power he should use specific instances 
that involve military men. Ward con- 
tends that reasoning from induction is 
very useful in public speaking because 
it is easier for people to follow than 
“arguments taken from the nature of 
things.” Aristotle believes, on the other 
hand, that “arguments through ex- 
amples are not less persuasive, yet 
arguments in the form of enthymeme 
are more applauded.” (I, 238-240).?° 
Ward labels his fourth and last mode 
of reasoning “example.” He explains 
that this term does not have the popu- 
lar meaning when it is used by rhetori- 
cians: “For that is usually called an ex- 
ample, which is brought either to prove 
or illustrate some general assertion.” 


26 Vossius, Rhetorica Contracta, Ill. 7. 9-11. 
Aristotle, Rhetoric, I. 2. 1356b-1357a. James H. 
McBurney, “The Place of the Enthymeme in 
Rhetorical Theory,” Speech Monographs, Ill 
(September, 1936), pp. 49-74. James H. Mc- 
Burney, James M. O'Neill, and Glen E. Mills, 
Argumentation and Debate (New York, 1951), 
Pp. 119-120. 

27 Vossius, Rhetorica Contracta, Ill. 7. 

2s Aristotle, Rhetoric, I. 2. 1956b. 

29 Ibid. 
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But when the rhetorician uses the term 
he is referring to “any kind of simili- 
tude: or, as Vossius defines it, When one 
thing is infered [sic] from another, by 
reason of the likeness which appears be- 
tween them.” Consequently, Ward calls 
example an imperfect induction. And 
it will be observed that the only dif- 
ference between Ward’s definition of 
example and his definition of induction 
is the substitution of ‘another’ for 
“several others.” (I, 242). Ward’s reason- 
ing by example bears great resemblance, 
then, to that process which modern 
rhetoricians and logicians label reason- 
ing by analogy.*® In an effort to clarify 
his. distinction between induction and 
example, Ward explains that “an ex- 
ample consists in the comparison of two 
single facts,” although “several persons 
may be concerned in each fact.”” Accord- 
ing to Ward, the following is reasoning 
by example: 

As Pompey, Caesar, and Crassus acted illegally 
in the first triumvirate, by ingrossing the sole 
power into their own hands, and by that means 
violating the public liberty; so likewise did 
Augustus, Mark Antony, and Lepidus, in the 


second triumvirate, by pursuing the same mea- 
sures. 


On the other hand, if “one thing is... 
inferred from its similitude to several 
others,” this is not an example, but an 
induction. Thus “when Cicero defends 
Milo for killing Clodius, from the like 
Ahala_ Servilius, Scipio 
Nasica, Lucius Opimius, and others,” 


instances of 


he is using reasoning by induction. (I, 
243-244). It appears, therefore, that the 
difference between example and _in- 


30 A. Craig Baird, Argumentation, Discussion, 
and Debate (New York, 1950), p. 129. McBur- 
ney, O'Neill, and Mills, op. cit., p. 106. John 
Stuart Mill, A System of Logic (London, n.d.), 
PP- 393-394. Irving M. Copi, Introduction to 
Logic (New York, 1953), pp- 311-312. Horace 
W. B. Joseph, An Introduction to Logic (Ox- 
ford, 1946), p. 540. Edwin Bell, The Principles 
of Argument (Philadelphia, 1910), pp. 86-87. 
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duction, according to Ward, is one of 
number rather than of kind.** 


Ward again demonstrates his belief 
that syllogistic reasoning is the basis for 
all reasoning when he asserts that “the 
whole induction or example has the 
nature of an Enthymem or imperfect 
syllogism.” He treats them in the way 
he does, however, because “rhetoricians 
have thought fit to separate these from 
other Enthymems, because they seemed 
to require a distinct and particular ex- 
plication.” (I, 249-250). 

We can now turn to ethical proof, the 
second major division of inventio. Ward 
defines it as that phase which is con- 
cerned with the impact of the speaker's 
personality upon the audience. With 
only a few minor deviations, his concept 
of ethical proof is based almost entirely 
on that of Aristotle. The first deviation 
is in the constituents of ethical proof. 
Whereas Aristotle names three, char- 
acter, intelligence, and good will, Ward 
joins Thomas Farnaby and lists four 
constituents, wisdom, integrity, benev- 
olence, and modesty. (I, 142).? This 
deviation assumes less importance, how- 
ever, when it is noted that integrity and 


31It must be acknowledged, however, that 
not all logicians agree with Ward that the dif- 
ference between an analogy and an induction 
is one of number rather than of kind. Mill 
(op. cit., pp. 393-394) and Bell (op. cit., pp. 
86-87), for example, claim that in analogical 
reasoning no causal relationship between the 
known and unknown factors has been estab- 
lished. In induction, though, this causal con- 
nection has been discovered. For this reason, 
Mill calls analogy an imperfect induction. 
Copi (op. cit., p. 333) says, however, that “an 
induction by simple enumeration is very sim- 
ilar to argument by analogy, differing only in 
having a general rather than a particular con- 
clusion.” Joseph (op. cit., p. 540) observes that 
“the one passes gradually into the other; for 
the former may be called the application to a 
particular case of a general principle inferred 
in the former.” 

82Farnaby lists “prudence, uprightness, 
kindness, and modesty” as the four constituents 
of ethical proof. See the unpubl. diss. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1951) by Raymond E. 
Nadeau, “The Index Rhetoricus of Thomas 
Farnaby,” p. 18. 
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modesty may both be included under 
Aristotle’s more general classification 


“character.” Second, Ward appears to 
stress the morality of the speaker to a 
greater degree than Aristotle, who seems 
to be concerned more with providing an 
impression of the speaker through the 
speech itself. On the other hand, Ward 
aligns himself more closely with Quintil- 
ian’s “good man” dictum. Realizing 
that the speaker would have a difficult 
task of creating an impression, if he 
brought to the situation an adverse 
reputation concerning any of these 
qualities, Ward advises the orator, in 
accord with Cicero, to learn not only 
how to represent these necessary 
qualities, “but likewise, that he should 
use his utmost endeavours to get the 
real habits implanted in his own mind.” 
Then the characteristics will be easier 
to portray and wiil also “have more 
weight and influence upon particular 
occasions.” In addition, Ward warns 
that the speaker must be extremely 
cautious that these qualities do not 
seem “feigned and counterfeit,” as what 
is pretense will not remain long un- 
discovered. And if the audience per- 
ceives pretense in this aspect, they will 
be suspicious of anything else he says, 
no matter how plausible it may seem. 
(I, 140-147).2* Thus without stating it 
explicitly, Ward seems to be advising the 
speaker to be a good man. This may be 
Ward’s way of compromising between 
the extremely moral approach of 
Quintilian and the seemingly more 
amoral approach of Aristotle to ethical 
proof. 

In order to be able to use ethical 
proof most effectively, Ward advises the 
speaker to take into consideration the 
various factors concerning mankind in 
order “that he may so conduct himself 


33 Cicero, De Oratore, Il. 43. Quintilian, In- 
Stitutes, XII. 1. 1-45. 
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in his behaviour and manner of speak- 
ing, as will render him most acceptable, 
and gain him the good esteem of those, 
to whom he addresses.’” He agrees with 
Aristotle that this knowledge may be 
gained by studying mankind according 
to its “affections, habits, ages, and 
fortunes.” (I, 148-150).** 

Ward agrees with Quintilian that 
emotional proof, the third and final di- 
vision of inventio, is the “soul and 
spirit” of the art of speaking. Nothing 
has greater control over men’s minds 
than the ability to “excite, appease, and 
sway their passions, agreeably to the 
design of the speaker.” Emotional proof 
is not always necessary, for “the better 
prepared persons are to consider truth, 
and act upon the evidence of it, the less 
occasion there appears for it.’’ But since 
the majority of people avoid reasoning 
or do not act according to the evidence, 
the only thing left to the orator is to 
appeal to the emotions: “For the pas- 
sions are to the mind, what the wind is 
to a ship, they move, and carry it for- 
ward.” (I, 155-157).°° In response to the 
stoics’ plea for the elimination of the 
emotions, Ward declares that nothing 
great or noble is performed unless the 
emotions are involved. He cautions, 
nevertheless, that they must always re- 
main under control of the intellect. (I, 
157-158). 

In discussing the various emotions, 
Ward deviates from the classical rhetori- 
cians by assigning specific ones to the 
three different types of speeches which 
he recognizes. He qualifies this classi- 
fication somewhat by observing that any 
emotions may be appealed to in any 
type of speech, but that they will gener- 
ally follow his classification. Thus Ward 
assigns joy, sorrow, love, hatred, emu- 
lation, and contempt to demonstrative 


34 Aristotle, Rhetoric, Il. 12. 1388b-138ga. 
35 Quintilian, Institutes, VI. 2. 3-4. 
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speeches; fear, hope, and shame to 
deliberative speeches; and anger, lenity, 
indignation, and pity to judicial speak- 
ing. Of these thirteen emotions only 
two, joy and sorrow, are not discussed 
by Aristotle. Joy is included only by 
Cicero among the classical rhetoricians, 
and sorrow is mentioned by none of 
them. Although Ward’s theory concern- 
ing the other eleven emotions obviously 
stems from Aristotle, his discussion is 
briefer and in almost every instance 
consists of a group of high level general- 
izations extracted from Aristotle’s more 
specific discussion. Ward omits two 
other emotions, shamelessness and 
benevolence, which Aristotle discusses. 
In addition, he includes envy under 
emulation instead of treating it sepa- 
rately as does Aristotle. (I, 159-174).** 
Ward appears to have achieved his 
original purpose, therefore. It seems ap- 
parent that the students of Gresham 
College received from John Ward the 
essence of the classical concept of in- 
ventio. Although Ward's explanation of 


36 Aristotle, Rhetoric, Il. 2-11. Cicero, De 


Oratore, Il. 51-52. 
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the State of the Controversy fails to dis- 
close the distinction between the 
quaestio and status, and his forms of 
argumentation are four .instead of the 
Aristotelian two, the remainder of 
Ward’s theory of inventio is patterned 
largely along the lines of the classical 
theories. The triangular division of 
proofs is retained. Logical proof is 
developed from the standpoint of gen- 
eral and particular arguments. General 
arguments, commonplaces, are divided 
into internal and external topics. From 
Cicero is drawn the sixteen internal 
topics, while Cicero, Quintilian, and 
Aristotle respectively provide the basis 
for the discussion of the three external 
topics, writings, witnesses, and contracts. 
Except for a tendency to lean towards 
Quintilian’s “good man” principle, 
Ward’s concept of ethical proof is based 
primarily on that of Aristotle, and the 
explanation of emotional proof is taken 
almost wholly from Aristotle. Although 
a number of minor threads of difference 
are interwoven, the whole fabric of 
Ward's inventio retains the texture of 
the classical theories. 












A STUDY OF THE BLOOD CHEMISTRY OF STUTTERERS 


UNDER TWO HYPNOTIC CONDITIONS* 


WILBUR E. MOORE 
Central Michigan College 


INTRODUCTION 


REVIOUS biochemical studies of 

stutterers have reported both the 
presence and absence of statistically sig- 
nificant differences between stutterers 
and non-stutterers. In 1922 Starr? re- 
ported a difference in the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of mixed saliva and in 
1928 he reported for the stutterer a 
high alveolar carbon dioxide which he 
attributed to a relative insensitivity of 
the respiratory center.* Kopp* reported 
stutterers to be high in calcium phos- 
phorus and blood sugar and low in 
total protein. On the other hand, John- 
son, Stearns; and Warweg,* and Karlin 
and Sobel’ found normal amounts of 
calcium, potassium, protein, and blood 
sugar in stutterers. In all these studies, 
the blood samples were taken appar- 


*The author owes deep appreciation to Jack 
Sheets, B.S., Central Michigan College, M.D., 
University of Michigan, and to William Oliver, 
B.S., Central Michigan College, for the analyses 
of blood samples. The author is to be held 
responsible for all interpretations however. To 
Professor Irene Jorae, head of the department 
of Biology of Central Michigan College, and 
to the Central Michigan Community Hospital 
the author is indebted for the equipment and 
the technical aid made available. 

1H. E. Starr, “The Hydrogen-ion Concen- 
tration of the “~- al Am, J. Psychol., 
— (1922), p. 

2H. E. Starr, ‘Peychological Concomitants 
of High Alveolar Carbon Dioxide; a Psycho- 
biochemical Study of the Etiology of Stammer- 
ing,” Psych. Clinic, XVII (March, 1928), p. 1 

8 George Kopp, Speech Monographs, 1 
(1934), PP- 117-132. ; 

4 Wendell Johnson, Genevieve Stearns, and 
Edna Warweg, “Chemical Factors and the Stut- 
tering Spasm,” —"* Journal of Speech, 
— 1 (933): P- 

. W. 4 og and A. E. Sobel, “A Com- 
mn. % Study of the Blood Chemistry of 
Stutterers and Non-Stutterers,” Speech Mono- 


graphs, VII (1940), pp. 75-84. 





ently without reference to the emotional 
state of the subjects, the assumption 
being that no systematic bias in favor 
of or against stutterers or non-stutterers 
was operative. 

More recent studies as well as the 
earlier ones of Cannon® have shown that 
changes in blood sugar are responsive 
to changes in emotion. Kast and Zwei- 
bel? observed the greatest increase in 
blood sugar immediately before and 
after the time scheduled for the electro- 
shock therapy which they employed as 
a stressor. They interpreted the peak 
of the increase in blood sugar to rep- 
resent the peaks of anxiety about the 
electroshock. 

Other studies by Moore, Soderberg, 
and Powell® and by Moore® indicate that 
stuttering increases when stutterers in 
a waking state talk about topics which 
may be assumed to be associated with 
their anxiety, the topic of their own 
speech being the most closely related 
to increases in stuttering. 

The present study was, therefore, 
undertaken to provide data which would 
answer the following questions: 


6W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, 
Hunger, Fear and Rage, D. Appleton and Co., 
(New York, 1915). Also The Wisdom of the 
Body, Norton (New York, 1932). 

7 Eric Kast, and Arthur Zweibel, “Changes 
in Bloodclotting Time and Blood Sugar Levels 
in Relation to Electroshock Therapy,” Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, XVI (1954), PP. 334-339- 

8 W. E. Moore, George Soderberg, and Don- 
na Powell, “Relations of Stuttering in Spon- 
taneous Speech to Speech Content and Verbal 
Output,” Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, XVII (1952), PP- 371-376. 

9W. E. Moore, “Relations of Stuttering in 
Spontaneous Speech to Speech Content and to 
Adaptation,” Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, XIX (1954), pp. 208-216. 
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1. Is a stutterer’s talk about unpleas- 
ant memories associated with an in- 
crease of stuttering? 

2. Is a stutterer’s talk about unpleas- 
ant memories associated with increases 
in pulse rate, bluod sugar, calcium, and 
total protein? 

Preliminary data from eight stutterers 
who volunteered for the experiment re- 
vealed that the pain, apprehension, and 
anxiety associated with the drawing of 
the first blood samples not only made it 
difficult to secure a second sample but 
introduced or heightened emotions not 
associated with the study. Consequently, 
in order to provide greater control, 
hypnosis to the level of anesthesia was 
employed with twelve additional stut- 
terers, whose ages ranged from 11 years 
to 21 years. 


PROCEDURE 


The twelve stutterers, who were re- 
siding in a dormitory under the super- 
vision of the Speech Clinic, who had 
volunteered for the experiment, and 
who by previous tests were determined 
to be hypnotizable to the level of 
anesthesia, reported, one each morning, 
at 8 a.m. before breakfast on twelve suc- 
cessive mornings to the sound-proofed 
and sound-treated experimental room. 
In the control room adjoining the ex- 
perimental room were located an 
Ampro tape recorder, a Keeler poly- 
graph, stethoscopes, and ail apparatus 
for the securing and preliminary prep- 
aration of the blood samples. Also in 
the control room were stationed a 
registered nurse and the two assistant 
experimenters. Neither the apparatus 
nor the co-experimenters were observed 
by the subject during the experiment. 
Each subject was requested not to talk 
about the experiment until all records 
had been obtained. 

In the wall of the experimental room, 


concealed ‘by a drape of monk’s cloth, 
was the microphone to the tape recorder. 
The sleeve of. the sphygmograph at- 
tached to the rubber tubing, which ran 
to the polygraph through a special 
aperture in the wall of the control room, 
rested on one arm of the double chair 
for the subject. After the subject was 
seated, the sleeve was positioned on the 
arm of the subject before hypnosis was 
induced but was not inflated until the 
subject reached the state of anesthesia. 


After hypnosis was induced by the 
method of inhibited writing, each sub- 
ject was asked to tell about a very 
pleasant memory. No suggestion was 
given that the subject would or would 
not stutter. The suggestion was: “You 
are having a very pleasant memory. 
You want to talk about this memory. 
You are going to talk about it. You 
are going to have a pleasant memory 
and tell us about it.” Different subjects, 
of course, required more repetition of 
this suggestion than others. If the sub- 
ject spoke in fewer than 300 words, the 
suggestion was repeated until a sample 
of at least 300 words was obtained. 
Some subjects, therefore, talked at 
length on one memory, while others 
talked briefly on several memories. 


At the end of the report of this 
memory the nurse took a 20 ml. sample 
of blood from the cephalic or basilic 
vein and returned it to the control 
room where it was divided for analysis 
at. -the Biology laboratory or at the 
Central Michigan Community hospital. 
Before the blood sample was drawn, the 
subject was told that he would not feel 
anything although we might touch him 
lightly on the arm. (All subjects whose 
records are used were surprised on wak- 
ing to see the tape covering the puncture 
of the skin over the vein.) The subject 
was given reassurance and told to rest 
for a moment. 
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He was then given the suggestion that 
he would have a very unpleasant 
memory and that he wanted to talk 
about it. 


Immediately following the second 
report of a memory, a second blood 
sample of 20 ml. was drawn from the 
antecubital veins of the opposite arm, 
preliminary experiments having re- 
vealed that because of increase in 
viscosity and clotting, second samples 
so taken were less disturbing to the 
subjects. The time elapsing between 
the two blood drawings was 12 to 15 
minutes. Two adequate samples from 
each of ten subjects were thus obtained. 


Both the first and second blood 
samples were treated in the following 
manner: 


Six ml. were placed in a tube contain- 
ing .o2 gm. of sodium oxalate. The 
remaining 14 ml. were placed in a clean 
tube and allowed to clot for 30 minutes. 


This serum was used for determina- 
tion of serum calcium, total protein, 
and albumen. A Folin-Wu tungstic acid 
filtrate was made from the oxalated 
sample. From this filtrate non-protein 
nitrogen and blood glucose were deter- 
mined. 


METHOps 

The serum protein determinations 
were made by the method of Howe.*° 
Micro-Kjeldahl technique with Nessleri- 
zation and reading in a Leitz Photro- 
meter were used on the fractionated 
proteins and for non-protein nitrogen 
determinations. 


Blood glucose was determined by the 
method of Shaffer and Somogyi. Serum 


10Paul E. Howe, “The Determinations of 
Protein in the Blood—a Micro Method,” Jour- 
nal Biological Chemistry, XLIX (1921), p. 109. 
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calcium was determined by the method 
of Clark and Collip."* 

The recorded speech samples were 
analyzed for the duration of stuttering 
by the method described in previous 
studies.1? Each stutterer’s pulse rate 
which had been recorded under the two 
conditions by means of the Keeler Poly- 
graph was counted for the total time 
taken and the average rate per minute 
used as the basic statistic. 


RESULTS 

The results of the analysis for each 
individual subject are given in Table I. 
Inspection shows that each stutterer fell 
well within the normal limits reported 
by Karlin and Sobel both for the 
pleasant memory sample and for the 
unpleasant memory sample. Inspection 
of individual records also shows that the 
amount of stuttering increased with each 
stutterer during his report of un- 
pleasant memories but that with one 
exception blood sugar was decreased. 
This is of especial significance since it 
indicates that increased blood sugar is 
not an accompaniment of stuttering or 
the emotionality assumed to be asso- 
ciated with stuttering. 

Table II presents the tests of signifi- 
cance of the differences and the corre- 
lations between the first and second 
samples. It is apparent that significant 
changes in the amount of stuttering 
which occur during talk about hypnoti- 
cally induced unpleasant memories are 
accompanied by significant changes in 
blood chemistry. The decrease in total 
protein is not surprising in view of 
Kopp’s report that stutterers are signi- 
ficantly lower in total protein than 
normal speakers and in view of Karlin 


11 All the above methods are outlined in the 
section on Quantitative Blood Analysis in A 
Laboratory Manual of Biological Chemistry, by 
H. B. Lewis and A. A. Christman, Edwards 
Brothers, Ann Arbor, (1946). 

12 Moore, op. cit., p. 209. 
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and Sobel’s findings even though the lat- 
ter were not significant. On the other 
hand, the highly significant decrease in 
blood sugar was completely unantici- 
pated. Certainly in view of Karlin and 
Sobel’s report of normal limits and in 
view of the results on blood sugar in 
our study, there is little reason to be- 
lieve that stutterers are necessarily high 
in blood sugar. The high degree of 
homeo-static stability is evidenced by 
the high correlations between the first 
and second samples, particularly with 
respect to pulse rate, blood sugar, and 
total protein. The metabolic functions 
are highly individual in nature and 
even though metabolic adjustments are 
made to the experimental stress of talk- 
ing about unpleasant memories, those 
adjustments remain within the normal 
range and apparently in close relation 
to basic individual levels. 

It is worthy of note that the shift in 
blood sugar was in the opposite di- 
rection from that reported on mental 
patients subjected to the stress of 
electroshock therapy by Kast and 
Zweibel.4* On the other hand, a rank 
order correlation of —.679 between the 
increase in stuttering and the decrease 
in blood sugar was obtained. In other 
words, those stutterers who had the 
greatest increase in stuttering as they 
talked about unpleasant memories had 
the slightest decrease in blood sugar. 
They maintained, therefore, relatively 
higher blood sugar in the emergency. 


13 Op. cit., pp. 336-37: 
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Whether this relatively greater mobili- 
zation of glucose is the result of the 
greater work involved in more severe 
stuttering or of a relatively greater in- 
volvement of the sympathetico-adrenal 
system is not yet determined. The fact 
can hardly be ignored even though the 
mean glycemic level is not significantly 
different from that reported for both 
normals and stutterers by Karlin and 
Sobel.*+ 


SUMMARY 

Stutterers, under hypnosis to the level 
of anesthesia, stuttered significantly 
more when talking about unpleasant 
memories. Accompanying the increase in 
stuttering were a significant increase in 
pulse rate and significant decreases in 
blood sugar and total protein. The re- 
lation between the increase in stuttering 
and the decrease in blood sugar was 
significantly negative. The blood anal- 
yses indicated that all samples were well 
within normal limits and that they were 
not significantly different from the 
normal samples reported by Karlin and 
Sobel. In this respect the study supports 
the findings of Karlin and Sobel that 
stutterers are not metabolically different 
from normal speakers. The study does 
suggest, however, that an intricate chain 
of metabolic changes may take place 
quickly as the internal symbolic environ- 
ment changes and that these mechanisms 
are still very little understood. 


14 Op. cit., p. 81. 
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A STUDY OF THE CRITERIA EMPLOYED BY 
TOURNAMENT DEBATE JUDGES 


KIM GIFFIN 
University of Kansas 


T is a well accepted belief that prac- 
Lon in debating, including intercol- 
legiate tournament debating, has cer- 
tain educational values. 

However, competitive debating and 
debate tournaments, somewhat like 
Topsy, have just “growed.” It seems 
that it is time that careful investigation 
be made of the academic merit of this 
activity. 

In an attempt to investigate one phase 
of this problem, this project* was de- 
signed to determine to what extent, if 
any, judgments in tournament debating 
are related to academic or educational 
values. 

It is generally agreed that the abil- 
ities that relate to the following objec- 
tives are academically desirable, agreed 
upon not only by people interested in 
our co-curricular debate program, but 
by many other college and university 
professors and shown by the numerous 
courses and curricula that emphasize 
one or more of these objectives: 

1. To teach students to speak well; 
that is, to have better “delivery,” includ- 
ing good voice usage and appropriate 
posture and gestures; 

2. To give students greater ability to 
determine logically defensible argu- 
ments relative to propositions or intel- 
lectual positions which they favor; 

3. To encourage students to be able 
to support positions held with pertinent 
and carefully documented factual in- 
formation; 


*The research project herein reported was 
carried out with funds provided through a re- 
search grant from the University of Kansas. 





4. To help students to perceive irra- 
tional, fallacious or irrelevant argu- 
ments advanced by other people; 

5. To teach students to phrase their 
concepts in clear and concise language; 

6. To increase students’ abilities to 
analyze problems, i.e., to select groups 
of related concepts and issues; and 

7. To help students to achieve bet- 
ter organization of concepts which are 
related. 

The first part of this project at- 
tempted to determine to what extent 
judges at the University of Kansas Heart 
of America Debate Tournament em- 
ployed the above-named concepts. At 
the Heart of America Tournament. in 
March, 1957, colleges and universities 
from every state of the Union were in- 
vited; schools were selected on the basis 
of their outstanding records in inter- 
collegiate debate over the last five years. 
In attendance were eighteen schools 
from thirteen states, including Oregon, 
California, Texas, Minnesota, Florida, 
and New York. It was felt that good de- 
bate schools from all over the country 
were represented. 

Each school was required to furnish a 
trained, qualified judge, i.e., a staff 
member trained in debate and experi- 
enced in the preparation and training 
of student debaters. Some schools fur- 
nished more than one judge, and the 
University of Kansas provided extra 
judges from its staff and from nearby 
schools. 

A ballot was provided which was de- 
signed to measure the extent to which 
selected criteria were used by the judges. 
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Instructions to the judges were as fol- 
lows: 

“Make your decision first, giving ap- 
propriate ratings and rankings; then we 
would like to have you indicate those 
criteria which you used in making your 
decision and to what extent each cri- 
terion was considered.” 


Each of the criteria enumerated in 
the first part of this report was listed; 
opportunity was given for the judges 
to write in other criteria which they 
wished to employ; other criteria were 
suggested, namely, “human interest ma- 
terial, humor, emotional appeals, and 
illustrations.” 


Judges were asked to rate each team 
on a scale of z to 175. They were then 
given the following instruction: “Take 
the affirmative-team rate which you 
have listed above; allot numerical por- 
tions thereof to the boxes below (op- 
posite the various criteria employed); 
the numbers entered below should re- 
flect strong and weak areas of consid- 
eration. After you have finished with 
the afirmative-team column do the same 
for the negative team.” 


In this fashion 175 examples of judg- 
ments of tournament debaters were ob- 
tained from thirty-four judges, judging 
sixty-four different debaters in seventy- 
nine different debates. This material 
was analyzed in this manner: the cri- 
teria employed in each debate by each 
judge were tabulated; of the total con- 
sideration given to all different criteria 
it was found that the judges gave to 
each of the criteria included in our hy- 
pothesis the following weight or con- 
sideration: 

1. ability to speak well (delivery) ..... 14.65% 
2. selection of logically defensible 

arguments (case) .................. 19.10 
§- support of arguments with information 

SE era 17.18 


4. perception of irrelevant or irrational 
arguments (refutation) 





phrasing of concepts clearly and 


or 


concisely (language) ............... 5-29 
6. ability to analyze the topic-area 

(analysis) Wihee ees ae oki we 14.78 
7. ability to organize ideas into a 

structured whole (organization) .... 8.88 

Ee ee eT ae 96.887, 


All other criteria employed by the 
judges were given a total weight or con- 
sideration of only 3.12 per cent. 


The results of this analysis indicate 
that judges at this tournament gave ap- 
proximately 97 per cent of their con- 
sideration in arriving at their decisions 
to criteria which are identifiable with 
what are generally considered to be de- 
sirable academic goals. These results 
further indicate that the criteria se- 
lected for our 1957 tournament bal- 
lots are the essential criteria so far as 
judges of this type are concerned; our 
permanent use of a ballot listing these 
criteria seems warranted. 

The second part of this study was de- 
signed to be a further check on the 
above results. Each judge was supplied 
with a questionnaire which requested 
him to indicate to what extent he or- 
dinarily considered each of these various 
criteria in judging tournament debates. 
Again, opportunity was provided for 
judges to write in other criteria which 
they, from time to time, would employ; 
other criteria were again listed by way 
of suggestion. 

All thirty-four judges at the tourna- 
ment replied to this questionnaire. To 
compare the results of this questionnaire 
survey with the results of the tabulation 
of the ballots, a rank order correlation 
was determined. It was found that the 
Spearman rank correlation coefficient 
between the questionnaire replies from 
the thirty-four judges concerning the 
weight ordinarily given to each criterion 
when they judged a debate and the 
weight actually given to these criteria 
in their ballots for seventy-nine tour- 
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nament debates was high, rho = .g2, 
significant at the 1% level of confidence. 

It is possible that this part of the 
study only proves that judges say on a 
questionnaire that they ordinarily em- 
ploy the same criteria which they indi- 
cate they are using when under the pres- 
sure of a debate tournament. Even so, 
many students of debate have wondered 
if the criteria of judgment advocated by 
a judge in his calmer, more reflective 
moods is the same as he uses in the 
more heated atmosphere of a contest. 


As a partial answer to this question, we 
may conclude that in the minds of the 
judges studied, at least, it is essentially 
the same. 

Data gathered in this study tend to 
indicate that such a questionnaire is a 
fairly dependable instrument. It seems 
rather obvious that further research via 
its use is desirable. It would be interest- 
ing to determine on a much broader 
basis if, and to what extent, tournament 
debate judges employ academically de- 
sirable criteria. 


















AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF RESTIVENESS 


IN PRESCHOOL EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION AUDIENCES* 


ELWOOD A. KRETSINGER 
University of Oregon 


ee children make up a 
substantial part of the educational 
television audience, yet little is actually 
known about their reaction to program 
stimuli. This is due in large part to the 
difficulty of applying conventional 
measures of interest to subjects so young. 
It would seem there is a need for a 
method of determining response in 
children without having to rely upon 
their judgments. It was the general pur- 
pose of this study, therefore, to explore 
the feasibility of using preschool chil- 
dren’s bodily movement as an index of 
interest. 

It is a commonly observed phenom- 
enon in audiences that bodily move- 
ment varies with the interest of the 
program in progress. If the program ma- 
terial makes no kinesthetic demands 
upon the audience, it is generally as- 
sumed that cessation of random move- 
ment denotes interest on the part of the 
observers. This hypothesis was posited 
by psychologist W. B. Pillsbury in 1908. 
It has since been confirmed for adult 
audiences by Kretsinger in 1952.2 It was 
confirmed again in 1953 by Lyle.? No re- 
search findings have been available, how- 
ever, in regard to children. Margaret 

*This study was made under grants from the 
Educational Television and Radio Center and 
the Graduate Council of the University of Ore- 


gon. 
1W. B. Pillsbury, Attention (London, 1908), 


. 21. 

4 2 Elwood A. Kretsinger, “Gross Bodily Move- 
ment as an Index of Audience Interest,” Speech 
Monographs, No. 19 (November 1952), pp. 244- 
248. 

8 Harry M. Lyle, “An Experimental Study of 
Certain Aspects of the Electromagnetic Move- 
ment Meter as a Criterion to Audience Atten- 
tion,” Speech Monographs, No. 20 (June 1953), 
p- 126. 


Dawson reported the use of children’s 
movement in the evaluation of certain 
motion pictures, but she did not validate 
her methodology. Anbert reported a 
similar technique for evaluating films 
in France, but he too presented no ob- 
jective data regarding the relationships 
between movement and interest in chil- 
dren.® The present study was prompted 
by the absence of validating evidence in 
this area of research. 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem, generally stated, was to 
test the hypothesis that bodily move- 
ment indicates lack of interest in pre- 
school children. Specifically, the prob- 
lem was phrased in the form of three 
questions: 

1. What is the relationship between 
bodily movement and gross levels of 
interest in preschool educational 
television audiences? 

2. What is the relationship between 
bodily movement and fine levels of 
interest in preschool educational 
television audiences? 

3. How are the movement and interest 
variables affected by sex distribution 
in preschool educational television 
audiences? 


The term “bodily movement” was 
taken to mean the fidgeting or restive- 
ness that occurred during the viewing of 
an educational television kinescope 
recording. The term “gross levels of in- 


4Margaret Dawson, “The Wiggle Test,” 
(Mimeographed by the Children’s Film Library 
Committee of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc.), pp. 1-4. 

5 Camille Anbert, “Les Films Que Préferérent 
les Enfants,” Realités, (Juin 1954), p. 82. 
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terest” was taken to mean the children’s 
attitude toward the essential scenes in 
the film as opposed to their attitude to- 
ward the non-essential scenes (e.g., cur- 
tain shots, titles, and credits). The term 
“fine levels of interest” was taken to 
mean the scene-by-scene variation in the 
children’s response. The term “sex 
distribution” was taken to mean the 


grouping of audiences according to sex. 


THE PROCEDURE 


The selection of program material to 
be used as stimuli in testing the hypothe- 
sis was based upon the criteria of per- 
manence and typicality. A kinescope 
film recording from the children’s series 
The Friendly Giant was obtained from 
the Educational Television and Radio 
Center. The. film was entitled “What's 
in the Dark?” and ran fourteen minutes 
and twenty seconds. It appeared that this 
film contained inherently gross and fine 
levels of interest for children and, be- 
cause of its informational nature, would 
not be likely to induce kinesthetic move- 
ment or laughter. 

The film featured two characters, the 
Friendly Giant and a giraffe puppet 
named Jerome. The sets were made in 
miniature to give the giant his proper 
perspective. Scenes included straight 
talks by Friendly, dialogue between 
Friendly and Jerome, panoramic shots 
of the miniature farm and castle, and a 
series of still pictures. The film sought 
to persuade children that there was 
nothing in the dark to fear. 

Subjects were selected from the kinder- 
garten system of the Eugene Parent- 
Teachers Association, Eugene, Oregon. 
Ninety-nine children between the ages 
of five and six years were provided. 
Their social and economic backgrounds 
were essentially middle class with 51% 
coming from professional homes and 
49% coming from lay homes. The sub- 
jects were equally distributed as to sex. 
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School policy did not permit revealing 
the subjects’ IQ’s, but assurances were 
given that the children were average in 
this regard. The subjects were divided 
into thirty-three viewing groups of 
three. There were eleven male, eleven 
female, and eleven mixed groups. 

The technique for measuring audi- 
ence interest was an interview with each 
subject immediately after the showing 
of the film. Six interviewers were em- 
ployed in the course of the study. Only 
three, one for each child, were present 
at any specific test, but scheduling prob- 
lems required that alternates be used. 
These interviewers, four men and two 
women, were advanced students at the 
University of Oregon and had had prior 
experience with small children. 

During a brief training period the in- 
terviewers were shown the film and the 
outline of the various scenes to be rated 
on a seven-point scale. Each of the 
twenty-eight scenes received an interest 
score based upon the child’s recall dur- 
ing the interview. Unassisted recall was 
assumed to indicate a relatively high 
degree of interest ranging from four to 
seven on the scale. Assisted recall was 
thought to indicate a lesser degree of 
interest ranging from four to one. 
Gradations within these two ranges 
depended upon the child’s accuracy and 
enthusiasm. Admittedly, these scores 
were expected to be somewhat arbitrary, 
but there was precedent for using them.* 


The interviewers were instructed to 

proceed as follows: 

1. Engage the subject in casual con- 
versation to establish rapport. 

2. Ask the subject to recall all he can 
about the film just seen. 

3. Ask leading questions relative to 
scenes not voluntarily recalled. 


6 Jamesena Currie, “A Study of Twenty-five 
First Grade Children’s Preferences for Television 
Programs,” Master's. thesis (Boston University, 


1954): 
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4. Prompt the subject for scene content 
when indirect methods fail. 

The technique for measuring audi- 
ence bodily movement was based upon 
a capacity-operated electronic system 
often used in burglar-alarm applications.” 
As modified by the author, it consisted 
of an oscillator-detector, a D.C. ampli- 
fier, and an Esterline-Angus ink-writing 
recorder. A concealed cooper screen was 
located near the head of the subject 
watching the film. As the subject moved, 
the effective capacity of the oscillator 
circuit varied, changing the frequency 
of its oscillation. This frequency shift 
was converted to a change in D.C. volt- 
age and amplified sufficiently to drive 
an ink pen on a moving paper chart. 
Thus, as the child moved, he caused an 
ink-line record proportional to the 
amplitude and character of his move- 
ment to be traced simultaneously in the 
adjoining room. Three identical systems, 
one for each subject, were used during 
every showing of the film. The ink-writ- 
ing recorders were driven by a common 
motor at .75 inches per second. This 
method of measuring physical behavior 
was objective, essentially linear, and 
completely removed from the subject’s 
awareness. 

The physical dimensions of the view- 
ing room were 15 by go by 15 feet. In 
order to simulate normal surroundings 
for television viewing, two davenports 
and a rug were placed in the room. 
Paintings and drapes were hung on the 
walls. The drapes served to improve the 
accoustical properties of the room and 
to conceal the copper-screen electrode 
which was fastened to the wall behind 
each subject’s chair. The chairs were 
made of wood and were bolted to the 
floor to prevent their being moved 
beyond the sensitivity range of the 


7 William B. Dibble, “Capacity-Operated Re- 
lay,” Radio and Television News, No. 44 
(September 1950), pp. 40-41. 


oscillator electrodes. Centered in the 
room at approximately 15, feet from the 
subjects’ chairs was a 17-inch rear-view 
film projector simulating a _ television 
screen. Each subject could see and hear 
the film without having to move in 
order to do so. 


Three preliminary tests were made on 
April 3 and 4, 1957. These tests were 
made on nine subjects and were de- 
signed to calibrate the electronic equip- 
ment in the adjoining room and gener- 
ally to check test procedures. Interviews 
were held following each showing of 
the film. Minor adjustments were made 
in the viewing room seating and in the 
interview protocol... The thirty main 
tests were completed in the period from 
April 4 to May 1, 1957. 


THE ANALYSIS OF DATA 


The first step in the analysis of data 
was to compare the interview ratings for 
those portions of the film selected as be- 
ing inherently different in interest value 
to determine if, indeed, the difference 
was there. The eighteen scenes or shots 
used in developing the theme that 
“thing in the dark are only the same 
things that are there in the light” were 
selected as being the more essential and 
inherently interesting part of the film 
and yielded a mean rating of 4.14 with a 
standard error of .o72. The other ten 
scenes or shots, including titles, credits, 
and curtain shots with coda music in the 
background, yielded a mean rating of 
3.63 with a standard error of .o77. Con- 
ventional statistical methods were em- 
ployed in determining the relationship 
between these two correlated mean 
scores. With a ¢t of 7.84 it was clear that 


8 The subjects’ chairs were moved closer to 
the concealed screens and the screens were 
lowered slightly in order to gain a more sensi- 
tive measurement of movement. Subsequent 
interviewing was done with the subjects 
separated by a distance sufficient to prevent 
structuring by overheard responses. 
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the subjects were significantly more in- 
terested in the essential part. of the film. 
This was at the 1% level of confidence. 


The second step in the analysis of 
data was to make a similar comparison 
in regard to the dependent variable of 
bodily movement. In order to convert 
the ink-line excursions on the charts 
into numerical values appropriate for 
statistical treatment, it was necessary to 
divide each chart into intervals of linear 
length corresponding to those portions 
of the film to be compared. The two 
portions were timed with a stopwatch 
and, since the chart speed was a con- 
stant factor, precise intervals were ob- 
tained. To arrive at the amount of 
movement in each interval it was neces- 
sary to measure the actual length of the 
ink line with a rotometer. Since the in- 
tervals were unequal in length, it was 
decided that movement should be scored 
as a proportion of the interval. The 
movement score for each portion of the 
film was derived for individual subjects 
as follows: 
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ject. This posed three problems in 
statistical analysis: 


1. The marginal distributions of move- 
ment and interest scores varied 
widely from subject to subject. 


2. The 28 scenes required a_ small 
sample treatment. 


3. The discrete nature of the interest 
scores together with skewness in the 
movement scores further complicated 
the process. 


As a result, no conventional statistic 
could be found whose distribution in the 
case of no relationship could be com- 
puted. It was decided, therefore, to 
adopt the following procedure: For each 
subject, interest and movement scores 
were divided into approximately equal 
categories. Five subjects with a category 
of less than five were discarded. For each 
of the remaining 85 subjects a number 
was selected at random from the prob- 
ability interval determined by the 
frequency of high interest-low movement 
observations. These randomized num- 


length of ink line—length of chart interval X 100 





length of chart interval 


Again, the difference between correlated 
mean scores was sought. The interesting 
portion of the film yielded a mean move- 
ment score of 8.75 with a standard error 
of .gz. The less interesting portion 
yielded a mean movement score of 12.55 
with a standard error of 1.22. The 
resulting ¢ of 3.61 showed that the sub- 
jects moved significantly less during the 
essential scenes which they found more 
interesting. This was at the 1% level of 
confidence. 

In order to test the relationship be- 
tween movement and fine levels of audi- 
ence interest it was necessary to examine 
the variation of the two variables 
throughout the 28 scenes for each sub- 


bers produced a chi square of 1.05 with 
a probability greater than .gg that in- 
terest and movement were uniformly 
distributed and bore only a chance re- 
lationship to each other in regard to 
individual scenes. 


The remaining step was to analyze 
the effect of sex grouping upon the size 
and relationship of the movement and 
interest variables. Differences between 
mean scores and differences between the 
change of mean scores (from non-ts- 
sential to essential scenes) were sought. 
Mixed boys showed the only significant 
variations in terms of restiveness, mov- 
ing more than mixed girls (t of 2.04, 
5%) and moving more than boys alone 
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(t of 2.70, 1%). There was no difference 
in interest scores to account for these 
findings. The movement of the mixed 
boys differed also in that it was less 
consistent. Paired observations (essential 
versus non-essential scenes) produced an 
r significantly lower than that of an 
other-sex group (t of 7.42, 1%). On a 
scene-by-scene basis subjects still re- 
vealed only a chance distribution of the 
interest and movement variables when 
grouped according to sex (1%). 

Since the movement variable fluctu- 
ated widely, it was decided to test wheth- 
er the interest-movement relationship 
varied according to median amounts of 
movement in the different sex groups. 
These data appear in Table I. It may be 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In an effort to validate the use of res- 
tiveness as an index to audience interest 
among preschool children, ninety sub- 
jects were shown the kinescope record- 
ing “What’s in the Dark?,” one of the 
Educational Television and Radio Cen- 
ter’s series, The Friendly Giant. During 
the showing of the film the bodily move- 
ment of each subject was continuously 
recorded. After the showing each sub- 
ject was interviewed and an _ interest 
score was obtained for each scene. In- 
terest scores and movement scores were 
then compared in order to answer the 
following questions: 


1. What is the relationship between 
bodily movement and gross levels of 


TABLE I 


Sex Groups DIstTRIBUTED ACCORDING TO MOVEMENT 
AND FINE LEVEL INTEREST-MOVEMENT RELATIONSHIP 




















Boys Girls Mixed Boys Mixed Girls 
Mov es 2 O 1-2 5 10+ 1 5 10+ os 8 3 
0-4 5 1 0 4 6 4 8 12 2 100 2 
14-% . 8 <¢ © 4 2 Oo 2 0 oO 138 2 
24-1 4 6 2 ' 2 2 8 1g 8 224 0 
x2 50 5.18 49 48 
4-60 3-44 2.79 2.79 
4.00 2.79 7:97 (5%) 
2.79 2.00 


seen that all chi squares save one fall 
short of the conventional 5% level. 
There are indications, however, that dif- 
ferences may exist which at present are 
concealed by the smallness of the sample. 
For example, the original hypothesis 
that movement and interest vary in- 
versely seems to be best supported by 
boys alone who move moderately and 
by mixed girls who move moderately. 
Girls alone tend to deny the hypothesis 
as they move moderately. Mixed girls 
tend to resemble boys alone in suppott- 
ing the hypothesis with moderate move- 
ment (5%). Mixed boys show no dis- 
cernible trend. 


interest in preschool educational tele- 
vision audiences? 

2. What is the relationship between 
bodily movement and fine levels of 
interest in preschool educational tele- 
vision audiences? 

3. How are the movement and interest 
variables affected by sex distribution 
in preschool educational television 
audiences? 


In answer to the first question it was 
found that. the non-essential scenes pro- 
duced significantly more bodily move- 
ment than did the essential scenes. This 
was taken to mean that there is an in- 
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verse relationship between bodily move- 
ment and gross levels of interest in pre- 
school educational television audiences. 
With a ¢ of 3.61 the: confidence level is 
better than 1%. 

In answer to the second question it 
was found that from scene to scene in- 
terest and movement fluctuated in a 
random fashion. This was taken to mean 
that there is no useful relationship be- 
tween bodily movement and fine levels 
of interest in preschool educational tele- 
vision audiences. With a chi square of 
1.05 the probability of a chance or uni- 
form distribution is better than .gg. 

In answer to the third question the 
findings must be considered indicative 
rather than conclusive. There was some 
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evidence that the presence of girls had 
a disquieting effect upon the boys in 
the mixed group. Boys alone and mixed 
girls showed a slight tendency to be 
more reliable in gauging fine levels of 
interest. Moderate amounts of bodily 
movement tended to be most meaning- 
ful in determining fine levels of interest. 
Finally, then, it would appear that 
one might safely use bodily movement 
as an indicator of preschool interest only 
in a gross fashion, such as comparing re- 
sponse to different programs or to sus- 
tained parts of a single program. As for 
identifying in terms of sex and level of 
movement the type of subject most re- 
liable for restiveness testing, this study 
failed to produce conclusive results. 
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ERRATA 


Speech Monographs regrets the following typographcial errors in the No- 
vember, 1958 issue. It is hoped that readers will correct their copies of these 
articles and call this notice to the attention of librarians. 


A POSSIBLE BASIS FOR THE ASSOCIATION OF 
VOICE CHARACTERISTICS AND PERSONALITY TRAITS 


EDITH B. MALLORY and VIRGINIA R. MILLER 
Wellesley College 


Should Read 

speech and personality the  pro- 
can be conceived as parallel reactions to 
submitting to it, there would not neces- 
sarily be a reason for the compensatory 
effort resulting in rapid rate. In ac- 
relations on which [omit from here to 


line 21] 
reliance can be placed at better than the 


ORAL AND NASAL SOUND PRESSURE LEVELS OF VOWELS 


RAYMOND SUMMERS 
Indiana State Board of Health 


Should Read 


were [i/ e/ e/ x/ a/ 9/ o/ uj. Although 


Page 293: Table I [In the analysis of variance for main 
effects (not efforts) there were 3 df (not 
33) for Sound Pressure Levels (P).] 
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